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Foreword 


One morning in 1905,or the 31th year of the reign of Emperor 
Guangxu of Qing Dynasty, two brothers set out by boat from their 
hometown Boa-ah, a mountain hamlet in Fujian province on the 
southern coast of China, for the port city of Xiamen, some sixty miles 
away. The boys were full of excitement and chatter, especially the 
younger one. Yutang was ten years old, and today, he was taking 
leave of his hometown and going with his brother to study in 
Xiamen. They were sons of Pastor Lin Zhicheng,who was born in the 
poor village of Wulisha. Pastor Lin was sending his sons to free mis¬ 
sionary schools in Xiamen. 

The Pastor was not a follower of convention, so the boys did not 
wear queues. Yutang was a little guy, deeply tanned, with a promi¬ 
nent forehead,a pair of sparkling eyes,and a narrow chin. Six miles 
later,when the skiff came to Xiaoxi,the boys changed to a five-sail 
junk,and sailed toward Zhangzhou on West River.There were paddy 
fields and farmhouses on either side of the river, and tall mountains 
stood behind them,clad in grey-purplish hues. Yutang thought it in¬ 
expressibly beautiful. After a day’s journey, the junk tied up against 
the bank under some bamboo trees. Yutang was told to lie down,cov¬ 
er himself with a blanket and go to sleep. 

But sleep was the last thing on the boy’s mind. The boatman sit¬ 
ting at the junk’s stem was sucking at his pipe,and between gulps of 
bitter tea, telling stories about the Empress Dowager Cexi, who ruled 
the court today, having put the Emperor Guangxu under house arrest 
for supporting the reformers at the palace. Another junk was tied up 
on the opposite bank, brightly lit by lanterns. A soft breeze wafted 
sounds of merrymaking and music from a lute across the water. Oh, 
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what a beautiful scene! Yutang thought. I must remember this 
evening well, so that the sights and sounds will always be fresh in my 
mind when I recall this night, however old I might be. 

At the thought of going to school in Xiamen,his heart leapt with 
anticipation. He often went to watch the sunset behind the tall moun¬ 
tains which completely surrounded the hamlet. The mountain peaks 
were always shrouded in clouds. How did a person get out of this deep 
valley, he wondered. What was the world like outside? To the north 
there was a crack in one of the peaks, left there, it was said, when a 
fairy stubbed his toe on a rock. The world was so big that it boggled 
his mind. Two years ago, his father told him the first airplane had a 
successful test flight. “I’ve read everything I could lay my hands on 
about the airplane,” his father said, “but I’ve never seen one,and I 
don’t know whether I should believe it.” His father also told him 
that the best universities in the world were the University of Berlin in 
Germany,and Oxford University in England. “You must study hard, 
young man,” his father often said, sitting beside the boy’s bed at 
night,turning up the oil lamp and smoking his pipe. “Study hard,so 
that you can go to one of those universities. Acquire an education and 
become a famous man. ” 

My father often repeated this story to me. As I sat in his study, 
surrounded by bookshelves of his works, I knew that Grandfather’s 
words were the inspiration of his life. In his 80 years, my father 
wrote and translated more than 50 books and became a world- 
renowned author. The New York Times said at the time of his death, 
“Lin Yutang had no peer as an interpreter to Western minds of the 
customs,aspirations,fears and thought of his people.” Father was a 
novelist, essayist, philosopher, philologist and lexicographer. He also 
invented a Chinese typewriter. “But he was more,” wrote Prof. Nel¬ 
son I. Wu of Washington University in St. Louis,Missouri. “He was 
a total man, stubomly going his own way through the criticism of 
lesser minds to become a universal genius. ” 



FOREWORD 


Father was born in 1895,the fifth of six sons of Lin Zhicheng. 
The Presbyterian pastor, a self-taught man, communicated to his 
children a passionate zest for all that was new and modem from the 
West,and decided that his sons must learn English and receive West¬ 
ern educations. With the help of one of his brothers and a loan, Yu- 
tang attended St.John's University in Shanghai. The main emphasis 
was on English. Yutang also studied theology, because he wanted to 
be a pastor like his father. But after extensive reading in science, he 
began to have doubts about Christian dogma,and changed his major 
to philosophy. 

When he graduated from St.John’s in 1916, Yutang accepted a 
teaching post at Qinghua College in Beijing. Here, he found himself 
surrounded by Chinese history,and he realized how small the confines 
of his Christian education had been. He knew that Joshua’s trumpet 
blew down the walls of Jericho, but did not know the folktale of 
Meng Jiangnu, whose tears for her lost husband at the Great Wall 
caused a section of the wall to collapse and expose his dead body.De¬ 
termined to make up for his inadequacy,Yutang haunted bookstores, 
asking shopkeepers what were the most important books to read,be¬ 
cause he was too ashamed to ask others. 

When he was not reading, Yutang tried to devise a better 
method for looking up characters in a Chinese dictionary than the 
prevailing Kangxi method,the bane of scholars and students alike. At 
the age of 23, he published “ An Index System for Chinese 
Characters for which Cai Yuanpei,chancellor of National University 
of Peking (Beida), wrote a preface. The work attracted the attention 
of scholars and was a catalyst for change. But Yutang was already dis¬ 
satisfied with his method, and he continued throughout his life to 
work on improvements. These were finally incorporated in his monu¬ 
mental Chinese-English dictionary published when he was 77 years 
old. 

Yutang taught at Qinghua for three years, then qualified to 
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study in America. He received a half-scholarship to major in modern 
languages at Harvard Graduate School of Arts & Sciences. In 1919, 
he married Liao Cuifeng from Xiamen,and took his bride with him to 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. At the end of the year, his stipend stopped 
coming,and he had not enough money to get his Master’s degree at 
Harvard. 

World War I was now over. China had sent some 150,000 labor¬ 
ers to France,and Yutang accepted a job at the American YMCA to 
teach the laborers to read and write. The couple moved to Le 
Creusot,a small town in France. When they had saved some money, 
Yutang had taught himself German,and they went to the University 
of Jena in Germany because the living standard there was lower. Yu¬ 
tang took courses and transferred credit to receive his Master’s from 
Harvard. To the dean of Harvard Graduate School he wrote in 1920, 
“I do not wish to plead for any special leniency in giving me the de¬ 
gree. Nor am I going to be intellectually arrested myself after I should 
get the degree. It is for the reason of great practical utility that I wish 
to have this certificate. I believe that the Harvard degree will make 
my progress through the German University much quicker and 
easier.” In 1923, he received his Ph. D. in Philology from Leipzig 
University,and returned to China. 

The country was in turmoil. Politically,China was in the grip of 
feudal warlords who fought one another incessantly. Yutang, a pro¬ 
fessor in the English Department of Beida, wrote articles and criti¬ 
cized the corrupt and ineffective government. The feuding warlords 
fought on. Duan Qirui ordered the arrest of some 50 professors and 
newspapermen who criticized the government. Yutang’s name was on 
the list. Two editors who were arrested were shot in the same night. 

By now my parents had two daughters, my older sister and my¬ 
self. We left for Xiamen, where Father joined the faculty of Xiamen 
University as dean of the College of Arts and Letters. But, University 
politics made it impossible for him to stay on, and a year later, he 
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joined the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in the Wuhan Government,be¬ 
cause he admired Foreign Minister Chen Yuren,whom he had known 
in Beijing. When the Wuhan Government was toppled in 1927, Fa¬ 
ther quit his job,and we moved to Shanghai. 

Here, he began to write the enormously successful Kaiming 
English Books , a series that was adopted as textbooks for middle 
schools. With his founding of the Analects bi-monthly in 1932 in 
Shanghai,Father made his reputation in China. The magazine special¬ 
ized in humor and satire,but it was Father’s contributions that most 
captured the readers.Poking fun at government officials,he once said, 
“Although you are an official,you still look like a man. ” 

Father’s lacerating wit earned him the reputation of enfant ter - 
rihle and the accolade “Master of Humor”. In 1934 and 1935, he 
started two more magazines, This Human World and The Cosmic 
Wind . Also at this time,Father was writing an English column called 
The Little Critic which appeared in China Critic magazine,as well 
as editing a Chinese dictionary in the style of the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary. At the same time,he was translating English works into 
Chinese,such as the biography of Henrik Ibsen and George Bernard 
Shaw’s Pygmalion . And he was translating Chinese into English,the 
most notable work of which was Qing dynasty author Shen Fu’s Six 
Chapters of a Floating Life , which was published in bilingual form 
in Shanghai in 1935. The author wrote about the idyllic life he led 
with his wife Yun,whom Father described in a preface as “one of the 
loveliest of women in Chinese literature. ” The story and the transla¬ 
tion received wide attention. 

Father’s “Little Critic” essays caught the attention of Pearl S. 
Buck,who was living in China,and whose novel The Good Earth had 
won the Pulitzer Prize. One evening the two writers met. They had 
been speaking of foreign writers in China, when Father suddenly 
said, I should like to write a book telling exactly what I feel about 

China. ” 
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“You are the one to do it,” Mrs.Buck replied enthusiastically. 

Father finished the book in 1935,and it was called My Country 
and My People. . . In the book. Father surveyed the mental and 
moral constitution and ideals of the Chinese people,as well as society, 
literature and the art of living. “ China is too big a country, and her 
national life has too many facets for her not to be open to the most di¬ 
verse interpretations, ” he wrote. “ I can lay bare her troubles because 
I have not lost hope. ” 

The politically motivated writers lost no time in tearing the book 
apart,but Father was not bothered. “If a man must be a writer,” he 
said, “ he should have some courage and speak his mind. ” He had 
nothing but contempt for literary prostitutes who owed their living to 
political bosses. 

“The book burst like a shell over the Western world,” according 
to the Neiv York Times . “My Country and My People is the clearest 
and most interesting dissection and synthesis of China past and pres¬ 
ent that I have read,” wrote Fanny Butcher in the Chicago Daily 
Tribune . “One of the most important and satisfactory books yet 
written in English on the character,life and philosophy of the Chinese 
people, wrote W. L. Langer in Foreign Affairs. “No one who 
wants to know either old or new China need go beyond the covers of 
My Country and My People. . . The whole gamut of matters Chinese 
is here treated with a deftness, a frankness, an intelligence, a subtlety 
seldom matched in any work,” wrote T.F.Opie in Churchman. 

Father was 41. Success did not change him. “I am still a child, 
looking at this extraordinary world with round eyes,” he said. “There 
is so much I must learn;everything arouses my curiosity. I have only 
one interest, and that is to know more about life, past and present, 
and to write about it. I would not like fame if it gets in the way. ” 

In 1936 , our family, which now included three daughters, went 
to America,intending to stay only a year. But when the Sino-Japanese 
War broke out the next year,we had to delay our return. Father was 
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horrified to learn the 52 manuscript volumes of the Chinese dictionary 
he was editing, which he had not brought to the States, had been de¬ 
stroyed . 

In New York, Father began to write The Importance of 
Living , one of his most famous books and a grand synthesis of his 
philosophy.lt became the best-selling book in America in 1938,was 
translated into a dozen languages, and secured for him the position of 
a leading interpreter of China to the West. In comparing East and 
West,he found no difference so sharp as the attitude toward old age. 
“I am still continually shocked by the Western attitude,” he wrote. 
“ I heard an old lady remark that she had several grandchildren, 4 but 
it was the first one that hurt . ’ Even with the knowledge that Amer¬ 
icans hate to be thought of as old, one still doesn't quite expect to 
have it put that way. ” . 

On the importance of the home,he wrote,“It has seemed to me 
that the final test of any civilization is, what type of husbands and 
wives and fathers and mothers does it turn out. Besides the austere 
simplicity of such a question,every other achievement of civilization— 
art, philosophy, literature and material living—pales into insignifi¬ 
cance. ” 

“Dr. Lin has performed the inestimable service of distilling the 
philosophy of generations of Chinese sages and presenting it against a 
modem. . . background, which makes it easily readable and under¬ 
standable,” said The Saturday Review of Literature . 

Moment in Peking , published in 1940, was a novel of broad 
canvas which began with the Boxer Rebellion in 1901 and ended with 
the beginning of the Sino-Japanese War. Like The Importance of 
Living , it became a selection of the Book-of-the-Month Club. It 
may well become the classic background novel of modern China”, 
said Time magazine. 

Father’s books were translated into Chinese and well-received, 
although he was not always pleased with the translations. “My regret 
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is that I did not, through most of my works, meet my readers face to 
face,” he said toward the end of his life, referring to the fact that 
most of his works’ Chinese translations were done by others. 

But he was too busy creatively to translate. After the war ended, 
Father embarked upon an adventure that was to wipe out all his as¬ 
sets and get him deeply in debt. He decided to build a Chinese type¬ 
writer that anyone could use without previous training. Because he 
had written and edited a string of well-received books, including The 
Wisdom of China and India in 1942, he felt he could afford this pro¬ 
ject. In fact,he had been trying to invent a typewriter ever since he 
went to Peking in the 1920s. Never mind that Chinese consisted of 
tens of thousands of ideographs while English had only 26 letters of 
the alphabet,he thought it could be done. 

His solution lay in finding a better way to classify Chinese char¬ 
acters than the Kangxi system. He thought he had the problem solved 
back in 1931, when he tried to have a model of his invention made in 
London. But he had run out of funds and returned home with only 30 
cents in his pocket. 

Now,working like a man possessed,Father was up at dawn and 
did not go to bed until after midnight. He drew sketches, rearranged 
characters and redesigned his keyboard. In New York’s Chinatown, 
he found a printer who could mold the characters. Then,he located a 
small engineering firm to help him with the mechanics and a work¬ 
shop to produce the parts. Problem after problem had to be 
overcome, and the bills mounted. Each of the thousand parts was 
made by hand. But he had sunk so much money into the machine that 
he could not give up. As their savings vanished, Mother was 
horrified. But she knew her husband well. He was easygoing about 
many things,but obstinated about some things,and inventing a type¬ 
writer was one of them. 

Fortunately,Father had a friend in antique dealer Loo Chin-tsai, 

» 

who loaned him tens of thousands of dollars to finish the model. Fi- 
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nally,in May 1947,we brought his invention home. It was called the 
Mingkwai (“clear and quick”) Typewriter. The machine had 72 
keys. To type a character, one pressed the keys corresponding to the 
top and bottom parts of a character, and those with similar tops and 
bottoms appeared on a screen in the center of the machine. The typist 
then pressed one of eight printing keys according to the position of 
the correct character on the screen. At a time when computers had 
not yet become popular, his invention of a scanning screen was re¬ 
markable. The typefaces were molded around six hexagonal rollers. 
No larger than a standard typewriter, the Mingkwai typed 7000 
whole characters and by combinations a theoretical total of 90,000. 

The typewriter was presented at a press conference held at 
home, and received great write-ups in the press. Dr. George A. 
Kennedy,director, Institue of Far East Languages, Yale University, 
said that “the finding system is the most efficient yet devised,and it 
may well be extended to dictionaries and other reference works. ” 

Lee Tuh-Yueh, manager of the Bank of China in New York, 
said, “I was not prepared for anything so compact and at the same 
time comprehensive, so easy to operate and yet so adequate.” And 
Father’s good friend,the philologist Yuen R. Chao, simply said,“Y. 
T. , I think this is it! ” 

But Father was deeply in debt. One day I came home from 
Columbia University where I was attending classes,and found Mother 
in tears. Although we were in touch with many typewriter 
companies, we could not hope for quick results. China was in the 
midst of civil war,and the largest potential market was uncertain. 

Sometime later, when we were riding in a taxi and Father was 
playing with a cardboard mockup of the keyboard,he said,“The crux 
of the invention is here. The mechanical problems were not hard. ” 
“Then,could you have just used this mockup to sell your inven¬ 
tion? Was there any need to build the model?” I asked. 

He looked at me for a few seconds. “I suppose I could have,” he 
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whispered,“but I couldn't help myself. I had to make a real typewrit¬ 
er. I never dreamed it would cost so much. ” 

The Mingkwai is never manufactured, because it was too costly 
to produce, and China was in turmoil. But with the coming of the 
computer age, the mechanical problems of a Chinese typewriter were 
eliminated. In 1985, the Mitac Automation Company of Taiwan 
bought Father’s “Instant Index System,” as his character classifica¬ 
tion is called,and made it the input system for its computers. “It is 
my legacy to the Chinese people,” Father said. 

Father was invited in 1948 to be the head of the Arts and Let¬ 
ters Division of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultur¬ 
al Organization (UNESCO) in Paris. My parents sold their apartment 
in New York to pay some of their debts,and sailed for France. 

At UNESCO,Father wrote memos,prepared reports and attend¬ 
ed meetings. He found it frustrating and exhausting. “There are two 
kinds of animals on earth, he once wrote. One kind minds his own 
business,the other minds other people’s business. The former are veg¬ 
etarians, like cows, sheep and thinking men. The latter are carnivo¬ 
rous, like hawks, tigers and men of action. I have often admired my 
colleagues for their administrative ability. I have never been interested 
in that. ” 

He quit his job and moved to the south of France. He loved the 
simple life sitting at a cafe and watching the fishermen’s boats re¬ 
turn with their catch,and going to market to shop for food. Life was 
more reasonable here than in New York. He grabbed Mother’s hand 
and said,“Never mind, we’ll start all over again. This pen of mine is 
still capable of earning a couple of dollars. ” 

In 1954, Father became the first chancellor of the newly founded 
Nanyang University in Singapore. But,politics forced him to resign in 
a few months,and he and Mother returned to France. He was 60,but 
not feeling his age a bit. “I do not long for spring nor am I sad in the 
autumn,” he said,“because my wife doesn’t find me old. ” 
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They lived so simply that they were like children. He was writ¬ 
ing again, and she was growing potatoes on the balcony. They took 
delight in the simple joys of fresh food and long walks. Later, they 
returned to New York to be near my sisters. In 1965,Father turned 
70,and decided it was time to return to the East. A house was built 
for him on Yangminshan in the outskirts of Taipei, which he designed 
himself. He wrote a syndicated column in Chinese called “Whatever’s 
on My Mind” ( Wu Suo Bu Tan ) which was read by five million 
readers around the world. In 1969,Father was made president of the 
Taipei Chinese Center, International P.E.N. . He was nominated for 
the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1972 and 1973. At the time,he was 
working on the Lin Yutang Chinese-English Dictionary of Modern 
Usage with a small editorial staff in Taipei. The project was sponsored 
by the Chinese University of Hong Kong. A new Chinese-English dic¬ 
tionary was urgently needed to meet the demands of social and tech¬ 
nological change. 

The Dictionary , which Father called the crowning achievement 
of his career, was published in October 1972 with great fanfare. It 
was the first Chinese-English dictionary ever compiled by a Chinese 
scholar. The Ne-w York Times hailed it as “a milestone in communi¬ 
cation between the world’s largest linguistic groups. ” 

On his 80th birthday, October 10,1975, friends in Hong Kong 
organized a big celebration. An even bigger celebration was organized 
in Taipei. When I met my parents at the Hong Kong airport upon 
their return,Father’s eyes shone with gladness.His cup was full.The 
only honor that he wanted and had not received was the Nobel Prize. 
But he was his philosophical self about it. “Let us be reasonable,” he 
once said. “We must have an attitude of expecting neither too much 
nor too little from life. ” 

Father passed away in Hong Kong on March 26 the following 
year. Among the many tributes he received was one by the Reader's 
Digest's founder, DeWitt Wallace. Wallace published a memorial 
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booklet of Father’s writing that had appeared over the years in the 
magazine. It was dedicated to the memory of “an evocative spirit of 
vast range and accomplishment—this man for all cultures who so en¬ 
riched our lives. He considered his dictionary to be the ‘crown* of his 
career. To anyone who reads his works, it will be apparent that Lin 
Yutang’s crown had many jewels in it. ” 

The United Daily News of Taiwan compared Father’s achieve¬ 
ments in introducing Chinese culture to the West with that of Jesuilt 
missionary Matteo Ricci. In an editorial, the China Times of Taiwan 
said,“Dr. Lin is the scholar and writer who possibly made the great¬ 
est contribution in promoting Chinese culture internationally in the 
recent 100 years.For some in the West who were not well-informed, 
they heard about Lin Yutang before they heard about China, and 
heard about China before they heard about the glory of Chinese civi¬ 
lization. ” 

We took his body to Taipei to be buried in the garden of his 
home. It has now been turned into the Lin Yutang Memorial 
Library,and is open to visitors. Mother passed away in 1987 at the 
age of 90. 

I am very pleased that the Foreign Language Teaching and Re¬ 
search Press is now publishing four of his most distinguished works, 
My Country and My People , The Importance of Living , Moment 
in Peking and Six Chapters of a Floating Life in English. 

Lin Taiyi 

August, 1998 
Arlington, Virginia 

USA 
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PREFACE 


Ylin, I think, is one of the loveliest women in Chinese 
literature. She is not the most beautiful, for the author, her 
husband, does not make that claim, and yet who can deny that she is 
the loveliest? She is just one of those charming women one sometimes 
sees in the homes of one’s friends, so happy with their husbands that 
one cannot fall in love with them. One is glad merely to know that 
such a woman exists in the world and to know her as a friend’s wife, 
to be accepted in her household, to be able to come uninvited to her 
home for lunch, or to have her put a blanket around one’s legs when 
one falls asleep while she is discussing painting and literature and cu¬ 
cumbers in her womanish manner with her husband. I dare say there 
are a number of such women in every generation, except that in Yiin 
I seem to feel the qualities of a cultivated and gentle wife combined to 
a greater degree of perfection than falls within our common experi¬ 
ence. For who would not like to go out secretly with her against her 
parents’ wish to the Taihu Lake and see her elated at the sight of the 
wide expanse of water, or watch the moon with her by the Bridge of 
Ten Thousand Years? And who would not like to go with her, if she 
were living in England, and visit the British Museum, where she 
would see the medieval illuminated manuscripts with tears of delight? 
Therefore, when I say that she is one of the loveliest women in Chi¬ 
nese literature and Chinese history—for she was a real person—I do 
not think I have exaggerated. 

Her life, in the words of Su Tungp o, u was like a spring dream 
which vanished without a trace. ” Had it not been for a literary acci¬ 
dent , we might not have known that such a woman lived, loved and 
suffered. I am translating her story just because it is a story that 
should be told the world; on the one hand, to propagate her name, 
and on the other, because in this simple story of two guileless crea¬ 
tures in their search for beauty, living a life of poverty and 
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privations, decidedly outwitted by life and their cleverer fellowmen, 
yet determined to snatch every moment of happiness and always fear¬ 
ful of the jealousy of the gods, I seem to see the essence of a Chinese 
way of life as really lived by two persons who happened to be husband 
and wife. Two ordinary artistic persons who did not accomplish any¬ 
thing particularly noteworthy in the world, but merely loved the 
beautiful things in life, lived their quiet life with some good friends 
after their own heart—ostensibly failures, and happy in their failure. 
They were too good to be successful, for they were retiring, cultivat¬ 
ed souls, and the fact that they were disowned by their elders could 
not be counted against them, but was all to their credit. The cause of 
the tragedy lay simply in the fact that she knew how to read and 
write and that she loved beauty too much to know that loving beauty 
was wrong. As a daughter-in-law who could read and write, she had 
the unpleasant task of writing letters for her mother-in-law to her fa- 
ther-in-law abroad who wanted to marry a concubine, and she got so 
excited over a sing-song girl that she secretly arranged to have her 
husband take her as his concubine, and fell seriously ill because a 
more powerful young man snatched her away. There we see an ele¬ 
mentary , though entirely innocent, conflict between her artistic tem¬ 
perament and the world of reality, a conflict further seen in her dis¬ 
guising herself as a man in order to see the “illuminated flowers” on a 
god's birthday. Was it morally wrong for a woman to disguise herself 
as a man or to take a passionate interest in a beautiful sing-song girl? 
If so, she could not have been conscious of it. She merely yearned to 
see and know the beautiful things in life, beautiful things which lay 
not within the reach of moral women in ancient China to see. It was 
the same artistically innocent, but morally indecorous, urge that 
made her wish to travel like a man to all the famous mountains in 
China which, since she could not do as a moral young woman, she 
was willing to look forward to in her old age. But she did not see the 
mountains, for she had already seen a beautiful sing-song girl, and 
that was indecorous enough for her parents to disown her as a senti¬ 
mental young fool, and the rest of her life had to be spent in a 
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struggle with poverty, with too little leisure and money for such de¬ 
lights as climbing famous mountains. 

Did Shen Fu, her husband, perhaps idealize her? I hardly think 
so. The reader will be convinced of this when he reads the story 
itself. He made no effort to whitewash her or himself. In him, too, 
lived the spirit of truth and beauty and the genius for resignation and 
contentment so characteristic of Chinese culture. I cannot help won¬ 
dering what this commonplace scholar must have been like to inspire 
such a pure and loyal love in his wife, and to be able to appreciate it 
so much as to write for us one of the tenderest accounts of wedded 
love we have ever come across in literature. Peace be to his soul! His 
ancestral tomb is on the Hill of Good Fortune and Longevity in the 
neighbourhood of Soochow, and if we are lucky, we may still be able 
to find it. I do not think it would be wrong to prepare some incense 
and fruits and say some prayers on our knees to these two sweet 
souls. If I were there, I would whistle the melodies of Maurice 
Ravel s Pavane,” sad as death, yet smiling, or perhaps Massenet’s 
“Melodie,” tender and resigned and beautiful and purged of all excit¬ 
ing passions. For in the presence of these souls, one’s spirit also be¬ 
comes humble, not before the great, but before the small ,things of 
life, for I truly believe that a humble life happily lived is the most 
beautiful thing in the universe. Inevitably, while reading and re¬ 
reading and going over this little booklet, my thoughts are led to the 
question of happiness. For those who do not know it, happiness is a 
problem, and for those who do know it, happiness is a mystery. The 
reading of Shen Fu’s story gives one this sense of the mystery of hap¬ 
piness, which transcends all bodily sorrows and actual hardships— 
similar, I think, to the happiness of an innocent man condemned to a 
life-long sentence with the consciousness of having done no wrong, 
the same happiness that is so subtly depicted for us in Tolstoy ’ s 
Resurrection, in which the spirit conquers the body. For this rea¬ 
son, I think the life of this couple is one of the saddest and yet at the 

same time gayest lives, the type of gaiety that bears sorrow so 
well. 
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The Chinese title for this book is “ Fousheng Liuchi ” or “ Six 
Chapters of a Floating Life, ” of which only four remain. (The refer¬ 
ence is to a passage in Li Po’ s poem, “Our floating life is like a 
dream; how often can one enjoy oneself?”) In form, it is unique, an 
autobiographical story mixed with observations and comments on the 
art of living, the little pleasures of life, some vivid sketches of 
scenery and literary and art criticism. The extant version was first 
published in 1877 by Yang Yinch’ uan, who picked it up from a sec¬ 
ondhand bookstore, with the two last chapters missing. According to 
the author’s own testimony, he was born in 1763, and the fourth 
chapter could not have been written before 1808. A brother-in-law of 
Yang’s and a well-known scholar, by the name of Wang T’ao, had 
seen the book in his childhood, so that it is likely that the book was 
known in the neighbourhood of Soochow in the second or third 
decade of the nineteenth century. From Kuan Yi-ngo’s poems and 
from the known headings of the last chapters, we know that the 
Fifth Chapter recorded his experiences in Formosa, while the Sixth 
Chapter contained the author’s reflections on the Way of Life. I have 
the fond hope that some complete copy of the book is still lying some¬ 
where in some private collections or secondhand shops of Soochow, 

and if we are lucky, it is not altogether impossible that we may dis¬ 
cover it still. 

Lin Yutang 

Shanghai, 

May 24, 1935. 
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Chapter One 


WEDDED BLISS 


I was born in 1763, under the reign of Ch ’ ienlung, on the 
twenty-seco'nd day of the eleventh moon. The country was then 
in the heyday of peace and, moreover, I was born in a scholars’ fam¬ 
ily, living by the side of the Ts’anglang Pavilion in Soochow. So al¬ 
together I may say the gods have been unusually kind to me. Su 
Tungp’o said,“Life is like a spring dream which vanishes without a 
trace. ” I should be ungrateful to the gods if I did not try to put my 
life down on record. 

Since the Book of Poems begins with a poem on wedded love, I 
thought I would begin this book by speaking of my marital relations 
and then let other matters follow. My only regret is that I was not 
properly educated in childhood; all I know is a simple language and I 
shall try only to record the real facts and real sentiments. I hope the 
reader will be kind enough not to scrutinize my grammar, which 
would be like looking for brilliance in a tarnished mirror. 
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I was engaged in my childhood to one Miss Yu, of Chinsha, 
who died in her eighth year, and eventually I married a girl of the 
Ch’en clan. Her name was Yun and her literary name Suchen. She 
was my cousin, being the daughter of my maternal uncle, Hsinyu. 
Even in her childhood, she was a very clever girl, for while she was 
learning to speak, she was taught Po Chiiyi’s poem, The P 9 i P 9 a 
Player , and could at once repeat it. Her father died when she was 
four years old, and in the family there were only her mother (of the 
Chin clan) and her younger brother K’ehch’ang and herself, being 
then practically destitute. When Yun grew up and had learnt needle¬ 
work, she was providing for the family of three, and contrived al¬ 
ways to pay K’ehch’ang’s tuition fees punctually. One day, she 
picked up a copy of the poem The P 9 i P' a Player from a wastebas¬ 
ket, and from that, with the help of her memory of the lines, she 
learnt to read word by word. Between her needlework, she gradually 
learnt to write poetry. One of her poems contained the two lines: 

Touched by autumn , one 9 s figure grows slender , 

Soaked in frost , the chrysanthemum blooms full . ” 

When I was thirteen years old, I went with my mother to her 
maiden home and there we met. As we were two young innocent 
children, she allowed me to read her poems. I was quite struck by 
her talent, but feared that she was too clever to be happy. Still I 
could not help thinking of her all the time, and once I told my moth¬ 
er, If you were to choose a girl for me, I won’t marry any one ex¬ 
cept Cousin Su. My mother also liked her being so gentle, and gave 
her her gold ring as a token for the betrothal. 
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This was on the sixteenth of the seventh moon in the year 1775. 
In the winter of that year, one of my girl cousins, (the daughter of 
another maternal uncle of mine,) was going to get married and I a- 
gain accompanied my mother to her maiden home. 

Yiin was the same age as myself, but ten months older, and as 
we had been accustomed to calling each other “elder sister” and 
“younger brother” from childhood, I continued to call her “Sister 

Su.” 

At this time the guests in the house all wore bright dresses, but 
Yiin alone was clad in a dress of quiet colour, and had on a new pair 
of shoes. I noticed that the embroidery on her shoes was very fine, 
and learnt that it was her own work, so that I began to realize that 
she was gifted at other things, too, besides reading and writing. 

Of a slender figure, she had drooping shoulders and a rather long 
neck, slim but not to the point of being skinny. Her eyebrows were 
arched and in her eyes there was a look of quick intelligence and soft 
refinement. The only defect was that her two front teeth were slight¬ 
ly inclined forward, which was not a mark of good omen. There was 
an air of tenderness about her which completely fascinated me. 

I asked for the manuscripts of her poems and found that they 
consisted mainly of couplets and three or four lines, being unfinished 
poems, and I asked her the reason why. She smiled and said,“I have 
had no one to teach me poetry, and wish to have a good teacher- 
friend who could help me to finish these poems. ” I wrote playfully on 
the label of this book of poems the words: “Beautiful Lines in an Em¬ 
broidered Case, ” and did not realize that in this case lay the cause of 
her short life. 
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That night, when I came back from outside the city, whither I 
had accompanied my girl cousin the bride, it was already midnight, 
and I felt very hungry and asked for something to eat. A maid-ser¬ 
vant gave me some dried dates, which were too sweet for me. Yun 
secretly pulled me by the sleeve into her room, and I saw that she 
had hidden away a bowl of warm congee and some dishes to go with 
it. I was beginning to take up the chopsticks and eat it with great 
gusto when Yiin’s boy cousin Yiiheng called out, “Sister Su, come 
quick! Yun quickly shut the door and said,“I am very tired and go¬ 
ing to bed. Yiiheng forced the door open and, seeing the situation, 
he said with a malicious smile at Yun, “So, that’s it! A while ago I 
asked for congee and you said there was no more, but you really 
meant to keep it for your future husband. ” Yun was greatly embar¬ 
rassed and everybody laughed at her, including the servants. On my 
part, I rushed away home with an old servant in a state of 
excitement. 

Since the affair of the congree happened, she always avoided me 
when I went to her home, and I knew that she was only trying to 
avoid being made a subject of ridicule. 
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Our wedding took place on the twenty-second of the first moon in 
1780. When she came to my home on that night, I found that she had the 
same slender figure as before. When her bridal veil was lifted, we looked 
at each other and smiled. After the drinking of the customary twin cups 
between bride and groom, we sat down together at dinner and I se¬ 
cretly held her hand under the table, which was warm and small, and 
my heart was palpitating. I asked her to eat and learnt that she was 
in her vegetarian fast, which she had been keeping for several years 
already. I found that the time when she began her fast coincided with 
my small-pox illness, and said to her laughingly,“Now that my face 
is clean and smooth without pock-marks, my dear sister, will you 

break your fast?” Yiin looked at me with a smile and nodded her 
head. 

As my own sister is going to get married on the twenty-fourth, 
only two days later, and as there was to be a national mourning and 
no music was to be allowed on the twenty-third, my sister was given 
a send-off dinner on the night of the twenty-second, my wedding 
day, and Yiin was present at table. I was playing the finger-guessing 
game with the bride’s companion in the bridal chamber and, being a 
loser all the time, I fell asleep drunk like a fish. When I woke up the 
next morning, Yiin had not quite finished her morning toilet. 
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That day, we were kept busy entertaining guests and towards 
evening, music was played. After midnight, on the morning of the 
twenty-fourth, I, as the bride’s brother, sent my sister away and came 
back towards three o’clock. The room was then pervaded with quiet¬ 
ness, bathed in the silent glow of the candle-lights. I went in and 
saw Yun’s bride’s companion was taking a nap down in front of our 
bed on the floor, while Yiin had taken off her bridal costume, but 
had not yet gone to bed. She was bending her beautiful white neck 
before the bright candles, quite absorbed reading a book. I patted her 
on the shoulder and said,“ Sister, why are you still working so hard? 
You must be quite tired with the full days we’ve had. ” 

Quickly Yiin turned her head and stood up saying,“I was going 
to bed when I opened the book-case and saw this book and have not 
been able to leave it since. Now my sleepiness is all gone. I have 
heard of the name of Western Chamber for a long time, but today I 
see it for the first time. It is really the work of a genius, only I feel 
that its style is a little bit too biting. ” 

“Only geniuses can write a biting style,” I smiled and said. 

The bride’s companion asked us to go to bed, but we told her to 
shut the door and retire first. I began to sit down by Yun’s side and 
we joked together like old friends after a long period of separation. I 
touched her breast in fun and felt that her heart was palpitating too. 
“Why is Sister’s heart palpitating like that?” I bent down and whis¬ 
pered in her ear. Yiin looked back at me with a smile and our souls 
were carried away in a mist of passion. Then we went to bed, when all 
too soon the dawn came. 
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As a bride, Yiin was very quiet at first. She was never sullen or 
displeased,and when people spoke to her,she merely smiled. She was 
respectful towards her superiors and kindly towards those under her. 
Whatever she did was done well,and it was difficult to find fault with 
her. When she saw the grey dawn shining in through the window,she 
would get up and dress herself as if she had been commanded to do 
so. “Why?” I asked,“You don’t have to be afraid of gossip,like the 
days when you gave me that warm congee. ” “I was made a laughing¬ 
stock on account of that bowl of congee, ” she replied, “but now I am 
not afraid of people’s talk; I only fear that dur parents might think 
their daughter-in-law lazy. ” 

Although I wanted her to lie in bed longer, I could not help ad¬ 
miring her virtue, and so got up myself, too, at the same time with 
her. And so every day we rubbed shoulders together and clung to 
each other like an object and its shadow, and the love between us was 
something that surpassed the language of words. 

So the time passed happily and the honeymoon was too soon 
over. At this time, my father Chiafu was in the service of the 
Kueich’ i district government, and he sent a special messenger to 
bring me there, for, it should be noted that, during this time, I was 
under the tutorship of Chao Shengtsai of Wulin [Hangchow]. Chao 
was a very kindly teacher and today the fact that I can write at all is 
due entirely to his credit. 
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Now, when I came home for the wedding, it had been agreed 
that as soon as the ceremonies were over, I should go back at once to 
my father’s place in order to resume my studies. So when 1 got this 
news, I did not know what to do. I was afraid Yun might break into 
tears, but on the other hand she tried to look cheerful and comforted 
me and urged me to go, and packed up things for me. Only that 
night I noticed that she did not look quite her usual self. At the time 
of parting, she whispered to me, “Take good care of yourself, for 
there will be no one to look after you. ” 

When I went up on board the boat, I saw the peach and pear 
trees on the banks were in full bloom, but I felt like a lonely bird that 
had lost its companions and as if the world was going to collapse 
around me. As soon as I arrived, my father left the place and crossed 
the river for an eastward destination. 

Thus three months passed, which seemed to me like ten insuf¬ 
ferable long years. Although Yiin wrote to me regularly, still for two 
letters that I sent her, I received only one in reply, and these letters 
contained only words of exhortation and the rest was filled with airy, 
conventional nothings, and I felt very unhappy. Whenever the breeze 
blew past my bamboo courtyard, or the moon shone upon my window 
behind the green banana leaves, I thought of her and was carried 
away into a region of dreams. 

My teacher noticed this, and sent word to my father, saying 
that he would give me ten subjects for composition and let me go 
home. I felt like a garrison prisoner receiving his pardon. 
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Strange to say, when I got on to the boat and was on my way 
home, I felt that a quarter of an hour was like a long year. When I 
arrived home, I went to pay my respects to my mother and then en¬ 
tered my room. Yun stood up to welcome me, and we held each oth¬ 
er’s hands in silence, and it seemed then that our souls had melted 
away or evaporated like a mist. My ears tingled and I did not know 
where I was. 

It was in the sixth moon, then, and the rooms were very hot. 
Luckily, we were next door to the Lotus Lover ’ s Lodge of the 
Ts’anglang Pavilion on the east. Over the bridge, there was an open 
hall overlooking the water, called “After My Heart”—the reference 
was to an old poem: When the water is clear,I will wash the tassels 
of my hat, and when the water is muddy, I will wash my feet. ” By 
the side of the eaves, there was an old tree which spread its green 
shade over the window, and made the people’s faces look green with 
it; and across the creek, you could see people passing to and fro. 
This was where my father used to entertain his guests inside the 
bamboo-framed curtains. ® I asked for permission from my mother to 
bring Yun and stay there for the summer. She stopped embroidery 
during the summer months because of the heat, and the whole day 
long, we were either reading together or discussing the ancient 
things, or else enjoying the moon and passing judgments on the flow¬ 
ers. Yun could not drink, but could take at most three cups when 
compelled to. I taught her literary games in which the loser had to 

drink. We thought there could not be a more happy life on earth than 
this. 


(D As there were no walls or lattices whatsoever round the pavilion, they used to hang 

down bamboo-framed curtains so that the dining party might not be seen by the people across 
the creek. —Tr. 
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One day Yiin asked me, “Of all the ancient authors, which one 
should we regard as the master?” And I replied Chankuots ’ eh and 
Chuangtzu are noted for their agility of thought and expressiveness of 
style, K ’ uang Heng and Liu Hsiang are known for their classic 
severity, Ssuma Ch’ien and Pan Ku are known for their breadth of 
knowledge, Han Yu is known for his mellow qualities, Liu 
Tsungyuan for his rugged beauty, Ouyang Hsiu for his romantic a- 
bandon, and the Su’s, father and sons, are known for their sustained 
eloquence. There are, besides, writings like the political essays of 
Chia Yi and Tung Chungshu, the euphuistic prose of Yu Hsin and 
Hsu Ling, the memorandums of Loh Chih, and others more than one 
can enumerate. True appreciation, however, must come from the 
reader himself. ” 

“The ancient literature,” Yiin said, “depends for its appeal on 
depth of thought and greatness of spirit, which I am afraid it is diffi¬ 
cult for a woman to attain. I believe, however, that I do understand 
something of poetry. ” 

Poetry was used,” I said, “as a literary test in the imperial ex¬ 
aminations of the T’ang Dynasty, and people acknowledge Li Po and 
Tu Fu as the master poets. Which of the two do you like better?” 

“Tu’s poems,” she said, “are known for their workmanship and 
artistic refinement, while Li’s poems are known for their freedom 
and naturalness of expression. I prefer the vivacity of Li Po to the 
severity of Tu Fu. ” 

“Tu Fu is the acknowledged king of poets,” said I, “and he is 
taken by most people as their model. Why do you prefer Li Po?” 

Of course, said she, “as for perfection of form and maturity of 
thought, Tu is the undisputed master, but Li Po’s poems have the 
wayward charm of a nymph. His lines come naturally like dropping 
petals and flowing waters, and are so much lovelier for their spon¬ 
taneity. I am not saying that Tu is second to Li; only personally I 
feel, not that I love Tu less, but that f love Li more. ” 
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“I say, I didn’t know that you are a bosom friend of Li Po!” 

“I have still in my heart another poet, Po Chuyi,who is my first 
tutor, as it were, and I have not been able to forget him. ” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“Isn’ t he the one who wrote the poem on The P * i P ’ a 
Player ?” 

“This is very strange,” I laughed and said. “So Li Po is your 
bosom friend, Po Chiiyi is your first tutor and your husband’s liter¬ 
ary name is San po. It seems that your life is always bound up with 
the Po ’ s. ” 

“It is all right,” Yiin smiled and replied, “to have one’s life 
bound up with the Po ’ s, only I am afraid I shall be writing Po char¬ 
acters all my life. ” (For in Soochow we call misspelt words “po char¬ 
acters . ” ) And we both laughed. 

“Now that you know poetry.” I said, “I should like also to 

i 

know your taste for fu poems. ” 

“The Ch* u Tz’ u is, of course, the fountain head of fu 
poetry, but I find it difficult to understand. It seems to me that a- 
mong the Han and Chin fu poets, Ssuma Hsiangju is the most sub¬ 
lime in point of style and diction. ” 

Perhaps, I said, “Wenchiin was tempted to elope with 
Hsiangju not because of his ch ’ in music, but rather because of his 
fu poetry,” and we laughed again. 
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I am by nature unconventional and straightforward, but Yiin 
was a stickler for forms, like the Confucian schoolmasters. Whenever 
I put on a dress for her or tidied up her sleeves, she would say “So 
much obliged” again and again, and when I passed her a towel or a 
fan, she would always stand up to receive it. At first I disliked this 
and said ta her, “Do you mean to tie me down with all this ceremony? 
There is a proverb which says, 4 One who is overcourteous is 
crafty. *” Yiin blushed all over and said, “I am merely trying to be 
polite and respectful, why do you charge me with craftiness?” “True 
respect is in the heart, and does not require such empty forms,” said 
I, but Yiin said, “There is no more intimate relationship than that 
between children and their parents. Do you mean to say that children 
should behave freely towards their parents and keep their respect only 
in their heart?” “Oh! I was only joking,” I said. “The trouble is,” 
said Yiin, “most marital troubles begin with joking. Don’t you ac¬ 
cuse me of disrespect later, for then I shall die of grief without being 
able to defend myself. ’ Then I held her close to my breast and ca¬ 
ressed her until she smiled. From then on our conversations were full 
of * I m sorry s and I beg your pardon ’ s. ” And so we remained 
courteous to each other for twenty-three years of our married life like 
Liang Hung and Meng Kuang [of the East Han Dynasty], and the 
longer we stayed together, the more passionately attached we became 
to each other. 
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Whenever we met each other in the house, whether it be in a 
dark room or in a narrow corridor, we used to hold each other’s 
hands and ask,“Where are you going?” and we did this on the sly as 
if afraid that people might see us. As a matter of fact, we tried at 
first to avoid being seen sitting or walking together, but after a 
while, we did not mind it any more. When Yiin was sitting and talk¬ 
ing with somebody and saw me come, she would rise and move side¬ 
ways for me to sit down together with her. All this was done natural¬ 
ly almost without any consciousness, and although at first we felt un¬ 
easy about it, later on it became a matter of habit. I cannot under¬ 
stand why all old couples must hate each other like enemies. Some 
people say, “If they weren’t enemies, they would not be able to live 
together until old age. ” Well, I wonder! 

On the seventh night of the seventh moon of that year, Yiin 
prepared incense, candles and some melons and other fruits, so that 
we might together worship the Grandson of Heaven® in the Hall 
called “After My Heart. ” I had carved two seals with the inscription 
“That we might remain husband and wife from incarnation to incar¬ 
nation. ” I kept the seal with positive characters, while she kept the 
one with negative characters, to be used in our correspondence. 


(D The seventh day of the seventh moon is the only day in the year when the pair of 
heavenly lovers, the Cowherd (“Grandson of Heaven”) and the Spinster, are allowed to meet 
each other across the Milky Way.-Tr. 
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That night, the moon was shining beautifully and when I looked 
down at the creek, the ripples shone like silvery chains. We were 
wearing light silk dresses and sitting together with a small fan in our 
hands, before the window overlooking the creek. Looking up at the 
sky, we saw the clouds sailing through the heavens, changing at ev¬ 
ery moment into a myriad forms, and Yiin said,“This moon is com¬ 
mon to the whole universe. I wonder if there is another pair of lovers 
quite as passionate as ourselves looking at the same moon tonight?” 
And I said,“Oh! there are plenty of people who will be sitting in the 
cool evening and looking at the moon, and perhaps also many women 
enjoying and appreciating the clouds in their chambers; but when a 
husband and wife are looking at the moon together, I hardly think 
that the clouds will form the subject of their conversation. ” By and 
by, the candle-lights went out, the moon sank in the sky, and we re¬ 
moved the fruits and went to bed. 

The fifteenth of the seventh moon was All Souls’ Day. Yiin pre- 
pared a little dinner, so that we could drink together with the moon 
as our company, but when night came, the sky was suddenly over¬ 
cast with dark clouds. Yiin knitted her brow and said, “If it be the 
wish of God that we two should live together until there are silver 
threads in our hair, then the moon must come out again tonight. ” On 
my part I felt disheartened also. As we looked across the creek, we 
saw will-o’-the-wisps flitting in crowds hither and thither like ten 
thousand candle-lights, threading their way through the willows and 
smartweeds. 
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And then we began to compose a poem together, each saying 
two lines at a time, the first completing the couplet which the other 
had begun, and the second beginning another couplet for the other to 
finish, and after a few rhymes, the longer we kept on, the more 
nonsensical it became, until it was a jumble of slapdash doggerel. By 
this time, Yiin was buried amidst tears and laughter and choking on 
my breast, while I felt the fragrance of the jasmine in her hair assail 
my nostrils. I patted her on the shoulder and said jokingly, “I 
thought that the jasmine was used for decoration in women’s hair be¬ 
cause it was clear and round like a pearl; I did not know that it is be¬ 
cause its fragrance is so much finer when it is mixed with the smell of 
women’s hair and powder. When it smells like that, even the citron 
cannot remotely compare with it. ” Then Yiin stopped laughing and 
said,“The citron is the gentleman among the different fragrant plants 
because its fragrance is so slight that you can hardly detect it; on the 
other hand, the jasmine is a common fellow because it borrows its 
fragrance partly from others. Therefore, the fragrance of the jasmine 
is like that of a smiling sycophant. ” “Why, then,” I said, “do you 
keep away from the gentleman and associate with the common 
fellow?” And Yiin replied, “But I only laugh at that gentleman who 
loves a common fellow. ” 
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While we were thus bandying words about, it was already mid¬ 
night, and we saw the wind had blown away the clouds in the sky 
and there appeared the full moon, round like a chariot wheel, and we 
were greatly delighted. And so we began to drink by the side of the 
window, but before we had tasted three cups, we heard suddenly the 
noise of a splash under the bridge, as if some one had fallen into the 
water. We looked out through the window and saw there was not a 
thing, for the water was as smooth as a mirror, except that we heard 
the noise of a duck scampering in the marshes. I knew that there was 
a ghost of some one who had been drowned by the side of the 
Ts anglang Pavilion, but knowing that Yiin was very timid, I dared 
not mention it to her. And Yiin sighed and said, “Alas! Whence 
cometh this noise?” and we shuddered all over. Quickly we shut the 
window and carried the wine pot back into the room. The light of a 
rapeseed oil lamp was then burning as small as a pea, and the edges of 
the bed curtain hung low in the twilight, and we were shaking all 
over. We then made the lamplight a little brighter and went inside 
the bed curtain, and Yiin already ran up a high fever. Soon I had a 
high temperature myself, and our illness dragged on for about twenty 
days. True it is that when the cup of happiness overflows, disaster 
follows, as the saying goes, and this was also an omen that we should 
not be able to live together until old age. 
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On the fifteenth of the eighth moon, or the Mid-Autumn Festi¬ 
val. I had just recovered from my illness. Yiin had now been a bride 
in my home for over half a year, but still had never been to the 
Ts’anglang Pavilion itself next door. So I first ordered an old servant 
to tell the watchman not to let any visitors enter the place. Toward 
evening, I went with Yiin and my younger sister, supported by an 
amah and a maid-servant and led by an old attendant. We passed a 
bridge, entered a gate, turned eastwards and followed a zigzag path 
into the place, where we saw huge grottoes and abundant green 
trees. The Pavilion stood on the top of a hill. Going up by the steps 
to the top, one could look around for miles, where in the distance 
chimney smoke arose from the cottages against the background of 
clouds of rainbow hues. Over the bank, there was a grove called the 
Forest by the Hill where the high officials used to entertain their 
guests. Later on, the Chengyi College was erected on this spot, but 
it wasn t there yet. We brought a blanket which we spread on the 
Pavilion floor, and then sat round together, while the watchman 
served us tea. After a while, the moon had already arisen from be¬ 
hind the forest, and the breeze was playing about our sleeves, while 
the moon s image sparkled in the rippling water, and all worldly 
cares were banished from our breasts. “This is the end of a perfect 
day, said Yiin. Wouldn t it be fine if we could get a boat and row 
around the Pavilion! At this time, the lights were already shining 
from people’s homes, and thinking of the incident on the fifteenth 
night of the seventh moon, we left the Pavilion and hurried home. 
According to the custom at Soochow, the women of all families, rich 
or poor, came out in groups on the Mid-Autumn night, a custom 
which was called “pacing the moonlight.” Strange to say, no one 
came to such a beautiful neighbourhood as the Ts’anglang Pavilion. 
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My father Chiafu was very fond of adopting children; hence I 
had twenty-six adopted brothers. My mother, too, had nine adopted 
daughters, among whom Miss Wang, the second, and Miss Yii, the 
sixth, were Yiin’s best friends. Wang was a kind of a tomboy and a 
great drinker, while Yii was straightforward and very fond of 
talking. When they came together, they used to chase me out, so 
that the three of them could sleep in the same bed. I knew Miss Yii 
was responsible for this, and once I said to her in fun,“When you get 
married. I am going to invite your husband to come and keep him for 
ten days at a stretch. ’“I’ll come here, too, then,” said Miss Yii, 
“and sleep in the same bed with Yiin. Won’t that be fun?” At this 
Yiin and Wang merely smiled. 

At this time, my younger brother Ch’it’ang was going to get 
married, and we moved to Ts’angmi Alley by the Bridge of Drinking 
Horses. The house was quite big, but not so nice and secluded as the 
one by the Ts’anglang Pavilion. On the birthday of my mother, we 
had theatrical performances at home, and Yiin at first thought them 
quite wonderful. Scorning all taboos, my father asked for the perfor¬ 
mance of a scene called “Sad Parting,” and the actors played so real¬ 
istically that the audience were quite touched. I noticed across the 
screen that Yiin suddenly got up and disappeared inside for a long 
time. I went in to see her and the Misses Yu and Wang also followed 
suit. There I saw Yiin sitting alone before her dressing table, resting 
her head on an arm. “Why are you so sad?” I asked. “One sees a 
play for diversion,” Yiin said, “but to-day’s play only breaks my 
heart.” Both Wang and Yu were laughing at her, but I defended 
her. She is touched because hers is a profoundly emotional soul. ” 
“Are you going to sit here all day long?” asked Miss Yu. “I’ll stay 
here until some better selection is being played,” Yiin replied. Hear¬ 
ing this. Miss Wang left first and asked my mother to select more 
cheerful plays like Ch ’ ihliang and Househ . Then Yiin was persuad¬ 
ed to come out and watch the play, which made her happy again. 
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My uncle Such’iin died early without an heir, and my father 
made me succeed his line. His tomb was situated on the Hill of Good 
Fortune and Longevity in Hsikuat ’ ang by the side of our ancestral 
tombs, and I was accustomed to go there with Ytin and visit the 
grave every spring. As there was a beautiful garden called Koyiian in 
its neighbourhood, Miss Wang begged to come with us. Yiin saw 
that the pebbles on this hill had beautiful grains of different colours, 
and said to me, “If we were to collect these pebbles and make them 
into a grotto, it would be even more artistic than one made of 
Hsiianchow stones. ” I expressed the fear that there might not be e- 
nough of this kind. “If Yiin really likes them, I’ll pick them for 
her,” said Miss Wang. So she borrowed a bag from the watchman, 
and went along with a stork’s strides collecting them. Whenever she 
picked up one,she would ask for my opinion. If I said “good,” she 
would put it into the bag; and if I said “no,” she would throw it 
away. She stood up before long and came back to us with the bag, 
perspiring all over. My strength will fail me if I am going to pick 
any more, she said. I have been told,” said Yiin, as she was se¬ 
lecting the good ones in the bag, “that mountain fruits must be gath¬ 
ered with the help of monkeys, which seems quite true. ” Miss Wang 
was furious and stretched both her hands as if to tease her. I stopped 
her and said to Yiin by way of reproof, “You cannot blame her for be¬ 
ing angry, because she is doing all the work and you stand by and say 
such unkind things. ” 
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Then on our way back, we visited the Koyiian Garden, in which 
we saw a profusion of flowers of all colours. Wang was very childish; 
she would now and then pick a flower for no reason, and Yun scolded 
her, saying, “What do you pick so many flowers for, since you are 
not going to put them in a vase or in your hair?” “Oh! what’s the 
harm? These flowers don’t feel anything. ” “All right,” I said, “you 
will be punished for this one day by marrying a pock-marked bearded 
fellow for your husband to avenge the flowers. ” Wang looked at me 
in anger, threw the flowers to the ground and kicked them into the 
pond. Why do you all bully me?” she said. However, Yun made it 
up with her, and she was finally pacified. 

Yun was at first very quiet and loved to hear me talk, but I 
gradually taught her the art of conversation as one leads a cricket with 
a blade of grass. She then gradually learnt the art of conversation. 
For instance, at meals, she always mixed her rice with tea, and loved 
to eat stale picked bean-curd, called “ stinking bean-curd ” in 
Soochow. Another thing she liked to eat was a kind of small pickled 
cucumber. I hated both of these things, and said to her in fun one 
day, The dog, which has no stomach, eats human refuse because it 
doesn’t know that refuse stinks, while the beetle rolls in dunghills 
and is changed into a cicada because it wants to fly up to heaven. 
Now are you a dog or a beetle?” To this Yun replied,“One eats bean- 
curd because it is so cheap and it goes with dry rice as well as with 
congee. I am used to this from childhood. Now I am married into 
your home, like a beetle that has been transformed into a cicada, but 
I am still eating it because one should not forget old friends. As for 
pickled cucumber, I tasted it for the first time in your home. ” 
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“Oh, then, my home is a dog’s kennel, isn’t it?”Yun was em¬ 
barrassed and tried to explain it away by saying,“Of course there is 
refuse in every home; the only difference is whether one eats it or 
not. You yourself eat garlic, for instance, and I have tried to eat it 
with you. I won’t compel you to eat stinking bean-curd, but cucum¬ 
ber is really very nice, if you hold your breath while eating. You will 
see when you have tasted it yourself. It is like Wuyien, an ugly but 
virtuous woman of old. ’’“Are you going to make me a dog?” I asked. 
“Well, I have been a dog for a long time, why don’t you try to be 
one?’ So she picked a piece of cucumber with her chopsticks and 
stuck it into my mouth. I held my breath and ate it and found it in¬ 
deed delicious. Then I ate it in the usual way and found it to have a 
marvellous flavour. And from that time on, I loved the cucumber 
also. Yiin also prepared pickled bean-curd mixed with sesame seed oil 
and sugar, which I found also to be a delicacy. We then mixed pick- 
led cucumber with pickled bean-curd and called the mixture “the dou¬ 
ble-flavoured gravy. I said I could not understand why I disliked it 
at first and began to love it so now. “If you are in love with a thing, 
you will forget its ugliness,” said Yun. 
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My younger brother Ch * it ’ ang married the grand-daughter of 
Wang Hsiichou. It happened that on the wedding day, she wanted 
some pearls. Yiin took her own pearls, which she had received as her 
bridal gift, and gave them to my mother. The maid-servant thought 
it a pity, but Yiin said, “A woman is an incarnation of the female 
principle, and so are pearls. For a woman to wear pearls would be to 
leave no room for the male principle. For that reason I don’t prize 
them. ” She had, however, a peculiar fondness for old books and bro¬ 
ken slips of painting. Whenever she saw odd volumes of books, she 
would try to sort them out, arrange them in order, and have them 
rebound properly. These were collected and labelled “Ancient 
Relics. ” When she saw scrolls of calligraphy or painting that were 
partly spoilt, she would find some old paper and paste them up 
nicely, and ask me to fill up the broken spaces. ®These were kept 
rolled up properly and called “Beautiful Gleanings. ” This was what 
she was busy about the whole day when she was not attending to the 
kitchen or needlework. When she found in old trunks or piles of 
musty volumes any writing or painting that pleased her, she felt as if 
she had discovered some precious relic, and an old woman neighbour 
of ours, by the name of Feng, used to buy up old scraps and sell 
them to her. She had the same tastes and habits as myself, and be¬ 
sides had the talent of reading my wishes by a mere glance or move¬ 
ment of the eyebrow, doing things without being told and doing them 
to my perfect satisfaction. 


® The author was a painter, and for a time painted for his living. — Tr. 
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Once I said to her,“It is a pity that you were born a woman. If 
you were a man, we could travel together and visit all the great 
mountains and the famous places throughout the country. ” 

“Oh! this is not so very difficult,” said Yun. “Wait till I have 
got my grey hairs. Even if I cannot accompany you to the Five Sa¬ 
cred Mountains ® then, we can travel to the nearer places, like 
Huch’iu and Lingyen, as far south as the West Lake and as far north 
as P’ingshan [in Yangchow]. ” 

“Of course this is all right, except that I am afraid when you are 
grey-haired, you will be too old to travel. ” 

“If I can’t do it in this life, then I shall do it in the next. ” 

“In the next life, you must be born a man and I will be your 
wife. ” 

“ It will be quite beautiful if we can then still remember what has 
happened in this life. ” 

“That’s all very well, but even a bowl of congee has provided 
material for so much conversation. We shan’t be able to sleep a wink 
the whole wedding night, but shall be discussing what we have done 
in the previous existence, if we can still remember what ’ s happened 
in this life then. ” 


(D The Five Sacred Mountains are: (1) “Taishan, the East Sacred Mountains (in 
Shantung), (2) Huashan, the West Sacred Mountains (in Shensi), (3) Hengshan, the 
North Sacred Mountains (in Shansi), (4) Hengshan, the South Sacred Mountains (in 
Hunan) and (5) Sungshan the Central Sacred Mountains (in Honan). — Tr. 
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“It is said that the Old Man under the Moon is in charge of mat¬ 
rimony,” said Yiin. “He was good enough to make us husband and 
wife in this life, and we shall still depend on his favour in the affair of 
marriage in the next incarnation. Why don’t we make a painting of 
him and worship him in our home?” 

So we asked a Mr. Ch’i Liut’i of T’iaoch’i who specialized in 
portraiture, to make a painting of the Old Man under the Moon, 
which he did. It was a picture of the Old Man holding, in one hand, 
a red silk thread [for the purpose of binding together the hearts of all 
couples] and, in the other, a walking-stick with the Book of Matri¬ 
mony suspended from it. He had white hair and a ruddy complexion, 
apparently bustling about in a cloudy region. Altogether it was a very 
excellent painting of Ch’i’s. My friend Shih Chot’ang Wrote some 
words of praise on it and we hung the picture in our chamber. On the 
first and fifteenth of every month, we burnt incense and prayed to¬ 
gether before him. I do not know where this picture is now, as we 
have lost it after all the changes and upsets in our family life. “Ended 
is the present life and uncertain the next,” as the poet says. I wonder 
if God will listen to the prayer of us two silly lovers. 
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After we had moved to Ts’angmi Alley, I called our bedroom 
the “Tower of My Guest’s Fragrance,” with a reference to Yiin’s 
name, ®and to the story of Liang Hung and Meng Kuang who, as 
husband and wife, were always courteous to each other “like guests. ” 
We rather disliked the house because the walls were too high and the 
courtyard was too small. At the back, there was another house, 
leading to the library. Looking out of the window at the back, one 
could see the old garden of Mr. Loh then in a dilapidated condition, 
Yiin’s thoughts still hovered about the beautiful scenery of the 
T’sanglang Pavilion. 

At this time, there was an old peasant woman living on the east 
of Mother Gold’s Bridge and the north of Kenghsiang. Her little cot¬ 
tage was surrounded on all sides by vegetable fields and had a wicker 
gate. Outside the gate, there was a pond about thirty yards across, 
and a wilderness of flowers and trees covered the sides of the 
hedgerow. This was the old site of the home of Chang Ssuch ’ eng at 
the end of the Yuan Dynasty. A few paces to the west of the cottage, 
there was a mound filled with broken bricks, from the top of which 
one could command a view of the surrounding territory, which was 
an open country with a stretch of wild vegetation. 


® “Yun” in Chinese means a fragrant weed—Tr 
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Once the old woman happened to mention the place, and Yiin 
kept on thinking about it. So she said to me one day,“Since leaving 
the Ts’anglang Pavilion, I have been dreaming about it all the time. 
As we cannot live there, we must put up with the second best. I 
have a great idea to go and live in the old woman’s cottage. “I have 
been thinking, too,” I said, “of a place to go to and spend the long 
summer days. If you think you * 11 like the place, I ’ 11 go ahead and 
take a look. If it is satisfactory, we can carry our beddings along and 
go and stay there for a month. How about it?” “I’m afraid mother 
won’t allow us. ” “Oh! I’ll see to that,” I told her. So the next day, 

I went there and found that the cottage consisted only of two rooms, 
which were partitioned into four. With paper windows and bamboo 
beds, the house would be quite a delightfully cool place to stay in. 
The old woman knew what I wanted and gladly rented me her bed¬ 
room, which then looked quite new, when I had repapered the 
walls. I then informed my mother of it and went to stay there with 
Yiin. 

Our only neighbours were an old couple who raised vegetables 
for the market. They knew that we were going to stay there for the 
summer, and came and called on us, bringing us some fish from the 
pond and vegetables from their own fields. We offered to pay for 
them, but they wouldn’t take any money, and afterwards Yiin made 

a pair of shoes for each of them, which they were finally persuaded to 
accept. 
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This was in the seventh moon when the trees cast a green shade 
over the place. The summer breeze blew over the water of the pond, 
and cicadas filled the air with their singing the whole day. Our old 
neighbour also made a fishing rod for us, and we used to angle to¬ 
gether under the shade of the willow trees. Late in the afternoons, 
we would go up on the mound to have a look at the evening glow and 
compose lines of poetry, when we felt so inclined. Two of the best 
lines were: 

Beast-clouds swallow the sinking sun , 

And the bow-moon shoots the falling stars . ” 

After a while, the moon cut her image in the water, insects be¬ 
gan to chirp all round, and we placed a bamboo bed near the 
hedgerow to sit or lie upon. The old woman then would inform us 
that wine had been warmed up and dinner prepared, and we would 
sit down to have a little drink under the moon before our meal. Then 
after bath, we would put on our slippers and carry a fan, and lie or 
sit there, listening to oki tales of retribution told by our neighbour. 
When we came in to sleep about midnight, we felt nice and cool all 
over the body, almost forgetting that we were living in a city. 

There along the hedgerow, we asked the gardener to plant 
chrysanthemums. The flowers bloomed in the ninth moon, and we 
continued to stay there for another ten days. My mother was also 
quite delighted and came to see us there. So we ate crabs in the midst 
of chrysanthemums and whiled away the whole day. 
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Yiin was quite enchanted with all this and said, “Some day we 
must build a cottage here. We’ll buy ten mow of ground around the 
cottage, and see to our servants planting in the fields vegetables and 
melons to be sold for the expenses of our daily meals. You will paint 
and I will do embroidery, from which we could make enough money 
to buy wine for entertaining our friends who will gather here together 
to compose poems. Thus, clad in simple gowns and eating simple 
meals, we could live a very happy life together without going any¬ 
where. ” I fully agreed with her. Now the place is still there, while 
my bosom friend is dead. Alas! such is life! 

About half a li from my home, there was a temple to the God of 
the Tungt’ing Lake, popularly known as the Narcissus Temple, sit¬ 
uated in the Ch’ uk’ u Alley. It had many winding corridors and 
something of a garden with pavilions. On the birthday of the God, 
every clan would be assigned a corner in the Temple, where they 
would hang beautiful glass lanterns of a kind, with a chair in the cen¬ 
ter, on the either side of which were placed vases on wooden stands. 
These vases were decorated with flowers for competition. In the day¬ 
time, there would be theatrical performances, while at night the 
flower-vases were brilliantly illuminated with candlelights in their 
midst, a custom which was called “Illuminated Flowers.” With the 
flowers and the lanterns and the smell of incense, the whole show re¬ 
sembled a night feast in the Palace of the Dragon King. The people 
there would sing or play music, or gossip over their tea-cups. The 
audience stood around in crowds to look at the show and there was a 
railing at the curb to keep them within a certain limit. 
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I was asked by my friends to help in the decorations and so had 
the pleasure of taking part in it. When Yiin heard me speaking about 
it at home, she remarked,“It is a pity that I am not a man and can¬ 
not go to see it. ” “Why, you could put on my cap and gown and dis¬ 
guise yourself as a man, ” I suggested. Accordingly she changed her 
coiffure into a queue, painted her eyebrows, and put on my cap. Al¬ 
though her hair showed slightly round the temples, it passed off tol¬ 
erably well. As my gown was found to be an inch and a half too long, 
she tucked it round the waist and put on a makua on top. “What am 
I going to do about my feet?” she asked. I told her there was a kind 
of shoes called “butterfly shoes,” which could fit any size of feet and 
were very easy to obtain at the shops, and suggested buying a pair for 
her, which she could also use as slippers later on at home. Yiin was 
delighted with the idea,and after supper, when she had finished her 
make-up, she paced about the room, imitating the gestures and gait 
of a man for a long time, when all of a sudden she changed her mind 
and said, I am not going! It would be so embarrassing if somebody 
should discover it, and besides, our parents would object.” Still I 
urged her to go. “Who doesn’t know me at the Temple?” I said. 
“Even if they should find it out, they would laugh it off as a joke. 
Mother is at present in the home of the ninth sister. We could steal 
away and back without letting anyone know about it. ” 
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Yiin then had such fun looking at herself in the mirror. 1 
dragged her along and we stole away together to the Temple. For a 
long time nobody in the Temple could detect it. When people asked, 
I simply said she was my boy cousin, and people would merely curtsy 
with their hands together and pass on. Finally, we came to a place 
where there were some young women and girls sitting behind the 
flower show. They were the family of the owner of that show,by the 
name of Yang. Yiin suddenly went over to talk with them,and while 
talking,she casually leant over and touched the shoulder of a young 
woman. The maid-servants nearby shouted angrily, “How dare the 
rascal!” I attempted to explain and smooth the matter over,but the 
servants still scowled ominously on us, and seeing that the situation 
was desperate, Yiin took off her cap and showed her feet, saying 
Look here,I am a woman,too!” They all stared at each other in sur¬ 
prise, and then,instead of being angry,began to laugh. We were then 
asked to sit down and have some tea. Soon afterwards we got sedan- 
chairs and came home. 

When Mr. Ch’ ien Shihchu of Wukiang died of an illness,my fa¬ 
ther wrote a letter to me,asking me to go and attend the funeral. Yiin 
secretly expressed her desire to come along since on our way to 
Wukiang, we would pass the Taihu Lake, which she wished very 
much to see. I told her that I was just thinking it would be too lonely 
for me to go alone, and that it would be excellent, indeed, if she could 
come along,except that I could not think of a pretext for her going. 
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“Oh,I could say that I am going to see my mother,’’Yiin said. 
“You can go ahead,and I shall come along to meet you. ” “If so,” I 
said, “we can tie up our boat beneath the Bridge of Ten Thousand 
Years on our way home, where we shall be able to look at the moon a- 
gain as we did at the Ts’anglang Pavilion. ” 

This was on the eighteenth day of the sixth moon. That day, I 
brought a servant and arrived first at Hsiikiang Ferry,where I waited 
for her in the boat. By and by, Yiin arrived in a sedan-chair,and we 
started off, passing by the Tiger’s Roar Bridge, where the view 
opened up and we saw sailing boats and sand-birds flitting over the 
lake.The water was a white stretch,joining the sky at the horizon. 

So this is Taihu! Yiin exclaimed. “I know now bow big the uni¬ 
verse is,and I have not lived in vain! I think a good many ladies nev¬ 
er see such a view in their whole lifetime.” As we were occupied in 
conversation,it wasn’t very long before we saw swaying willows on 
the banks,and we knew we had arrived at Wukiang. 

I went up to attend the funeral ceremony, but when I came 
back, Yiin was not in the boat. I asked the boatman and he said, 
Don t you see some one under the willow trees by the bridge, 
watching the cormorants catching fish?’’Yiin,then,had gone up with 
the boatman’s daughter. When I got behind her, I saw that she was 
perspiring all over, still leaning on the boatman * s daughter and stand¬ 
ing there absorbed looking at the cormorants. I patted her shoulder 
and said, “You are wet through. ” Yiin turned her head and said, “I 
was afraid that your friend Ch’ien might come to the boat,so I left to 
avoid him. Why did you come back so early?” “In order to catch the 
renegade!” I replied. 
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We then came back hand-in-hand to the boat, and when we 
stopped at the Bridge of Ten Thousand Years. The sun had not yet 
gone down. And we let down all the windows to allow the river 
breeze to come in, and there, dressed in light silk and holding a silk 
fan, we sliced a melon to cool ourselves. Soon the evening glow was 
casting a red hue over the bridge, and the distant haze enveloped the 
willow trees in twilight. The moon was then coming up, and all a- 
long the river we saw a stretch of lights coming from the fishing 
boats. I asked my servant to go astern and have a drink with the 
boatman. 

The boatman's daughter was called Suyiin. She was quite a 
likeable girl, and I had known her before. I beckoned her to come 
and sit together with Yiin on the bow of the boat. We did not put on 
any light, so that we could the better enjoy the moon, and there we 
sat drinking heartily and playing literary games with wine as forfeit. 
Suyiin just stared at us, listening for a long time before she said, 
“Now I am quite familiar with all sorts of wine-games, but have nev¬ 
er heard of this one. Will you explain it to me?” Yiin tried to explain 
it by all sorts of analogies to her, but still she failed to understand. 
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Then I laughed and said, “Will the lady teacher please stop a 
moment? I have a parable for explaining it, and she will understand 
at once. ” “You try it, then!” “The stork,” I said, “can dance, but 
cannot plow, while the buffalo can plow, but cannot dance. That lies 
in the nature of things. You are making a fool of yourself by trying to 
teach the impossible to her. ” Suyiin pummelled my shoulder 
playfully, saying, “You are speaking of me as a buffalo, aren ’ t 
you?” Then Yiin said,“Hereafter let’s make a rule: let’s have it out 
with our mouths, but no hands! One who breaks the rule will have to 
drink a big cup. ” As Suyiin was a great drinker, she filled a cup full 
and drank it up at a draught. “I suggest that one may be allowed to 
use one’s hands for caressing, but not for striking,” I said. Yiin 
then playfully pushed Suyiin into my lap, saying, “Now you can ca¬ 
ress her to your full.” “How stupid of you!” I laughed in reply. 
“The beauty of caressing lies in doing it naturally and half uncon¬ 
sciously. Only a country bumpkin will hug and caress a woman 
roughly. I noticed that the jasmine in the hair of both'of them gave 
out a strange fragrance, mixed with the flavour of wine, powder and 
hair lotion and remarked to Yiin,“The ‘common little fellow’ stinks 
all over the place. It makes me sick. ” Hearing this, Suyiin struck me 
blow after blow with her fist in a rage, saying, “Who told you to 
smell it?” 
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“She breaks the rule! Two big cups!” Yun shouted. 

“He called me ‘common little fellow. ’ Why shouldn’t I strike 
him?” protested Suyiin. 

“He really means by the ‘ common little fellow ’ something 
which you don’t understand. You finish these two cups first and I’ll 
tell you. ” 

When Suyiin had finished the two cups, Yun told her of our dis¬ 
cussion about the jasmine at the Ts’anglang Pavilion. 

“Then the mistake is mine. I must be penalized again,” said 
Suyiin. And she drank a third cup. 

Yiin said then that she had long heard of her reputation as a 
singer and would like to hear her sing. This Suyiin did beautifully, 
beating time with her ivory chopsticks on a little plate. Yiin drank 
merrily until she was quite drunk, when she took a sedan-chair and 
went home first, while I remained chatting with Suyiin for a 
moment, and then walked home under the moonlight. 
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At this time, we were staying in the home of our friend Lu Pan¬ 
fang, in a house called Hsiaoshuanglou. A few days afterwards, 
Mrs. Lu heard of the story from someone, and secretly told Yiin, 
“Do you know that your hushand was drinking a few days ago at the 
Bridge of Ten Thousand Years with two sing-song girls?” “Yes, I 
do, ” replied Yiin, “and one of the sing-song girls was myself. ” Then 
she told her the whole story and Mrs. Lu had a good laugh at 
herself. 

When I came back from Eastern Kwangtung in the seventh 
moon, 1794, there was a boy cousin-in-law of mine, by the name of 
Hsu Hsiufeng, who had brought home with him a concubine. He was 
crazy about her beauty and asked Yiin to go and see her. After seeing 
her, Yiin remarked to Hsiufeng one day, “She has beauty but no 
charm. ” “Do you mean to say that when your husband takes a concu¬ 
bine, she must have both beauty and charm?” answered Hsiufeng. 
Yiin replied in the affirmative. So from that time on, she was quite 
bent on finding a concubine for me, but was short of cash. 
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At this time there was a Chekiang sing-song girl by the name of 
Wen Lenghsiang, who was staying at Soochow. She had composed 
four poems on the Willow Catkins which were talked about all over 
the city, and many scholars wrote poems in reply, using the same 
rhyme-words as her originals, as was the custom. There was a friend 
of mine, Chang Hsienhan of Wukiang, who was a good friend of 
Lenghsiang and brought her poems to me, asking us to write some in 
reply. Yiin wasn’t interested because she did not think much of her, 
but I was intrigued and composed one on the flying willow catkins 
which filled the air in May. Two lines which Yiin liked very much 
were: 

“They softly touch the spring sorrow in my bosom , 

And gently stir the longings in her heart. ” 

On the fifth day of the eighth moon in the following year, my 
mother was going to see Huch’iu with Yiin, when Hsienhan sudden¬ 
ly appeared and said,“I am going to Huch’iu, too. Will you come a- 
long with me and see a beautiful sing-song girl?” I told my mother to 
go ahead and agreed to meet her at Pant * ang near Huch’iu. My 
friend then dragged me to Lenghsiang’s place. I saw that Lenghsiang 
was already in her middle-age, but she had a girl by the name of 
Hanyiian, who was a very sweet young maiden, still in her teens. 
Her eyes looked “like an autumn lake that cooled one by its cold 
splendour.” After talking with her for a while, I learnt that she 
knew very well how to read and write. There was also a younger sis¬ 
ter of hers, by the name of Wenyiian, who was still a mere child. 
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I had then no thought of going about with a sing-song girl, fully 
realizing that, as a poor scholar, 1 could not afford to take part in the 
feast in such a place. But since I was there already, I tried to get a- 
long as best I could. 

“Are you trying to seduce me?” I said to Hsienhan secretly. 

“No,” he replied, “someone had invited me today to a dinner in 
Hanyuan’s place in return for a previous dinner. It happened that the 
host himself was invited by an important person, and I am acting in 
his place. Don’t you worry!” 

I felt then quite relieved. Arriving at Pant’ang, we met my 
mother’s boat, and I asked Hanyuan to go over to her boat and meet 
her. When Yun and Han met each other, they instinctively took to 
each other like old friends, and later they went hand-in-hand all over 
the famous places on the hill. Yun was especially fond of a place 
called “A Thousand Acres of Clouds” for its loftiness, and she re¬ 
mained there for a long time, lost in admiration of the scenery. We 
returned to the Waterside of Rural Fragrance where we tied up the 
boats and had a jolly drinking party together. 

When we started on our way home, Yun said, “Will you please 
go over to the other boat with your friend, while I share this one 
with Han?” We did as she suggested, and I did not return to my boat 
until we had passed the Tut’ing Bridge, where we parted from my 
friend and Hanyuan. It was midnight by the time we returned home. 
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“Now I have found a girl who has both beauty and charm, ” Yiin 
said to me. “I have already asked Hanyiian to come and see us tomor¬ 
row, and I’ll arrange it for you. ” I was taken by surprise. 

“You know we are not a wealthy family. We can’t afford to 
keep a girl like that, and we are so happily married. Why do you 
want to find somebody else?” 

“But I love her,” said Yiin smilingly. “You just leave it to me. ” 

The following afternoon, Hanyiian actually came. Yiin was very 
cordial to her and prepared a feast, and we played the finger-guessing 
game and drank, but during the whole dinner, not a word was men¬ 
tioned about securing her for me. When Hanyiian had gone, Yiin 
said, “I have secretly made another appointment with her to come on 
the eighteenth, when we will pledge ourselves as sisters. You must 
prepare a sacrificial offering for the occasion”; and pointing to the e- 
merald bracelet on her arm, she continued, “if you see this bracelet 
appear on Hanyiian’s arm, you’ll understand that she has consented. 

I have already hinted at it to her, but we haven’t got to know each 
other as thoroughly as I should like to yet. ” I had to let her have her 
own way. 
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On the eighteenth, Hanyuan turned up in spite of a pouring 
rain. She disappeared in the bedroom for a long time before she came 
out hand-in-hand with Yiin. When she saw me, she felt a little shy, 
for the bracelet was already on her arm. After they had burnt incense 
and pledged an oath, Yiin wanted to have another drink together 
with her that day. But it happened that Hanyuan had an engagement 
to go and visit she Shih-hu Lake, and soon she left. 

Yiin came to me all smiles and said, “Now that I have found a 
beauty for you, how are you going to reward the go-between?” I 
asked her for the details. 

‘I had to broach the topic delicately to her,” she said, “because 
I was afraid that she might have someone else in mind. Now I have 
learnt that there isn t anyone, and I asked her, ‘Do you understand 
why we have this pledge today?’ ‘I should feel greatly honoured if I 
could come to your home, but my mother is expecting a lot of me and 
I can’t decide by myself. We will watch and see, ’ she replied. As I 
was putting on the bracelet, I told her again, ‘The jade is chosen for 
its hardness as a token of fidelity and the bracelet ’ s roundness is a 
symbol of everlasting faithfulness. Meanwhile, please put it on as a 
token of our pledge. She replied that everything depends on me. So 
it seems that she is willing herself. The only difficulty is her mother, 
Lenghsiang. We will wait and see how it turns out. ” 

‘Are you going to enact the comedy Linhsiangpan of Li Liweng 
right in our home?” 

“Yes!” Yiin replied. 

From that time on, not a day passed without her mentioning 
Hanyuan s name. Eventually Hanyuan was married by force to some 
influential person, and our arrangements did not come off. And Yiin 
actually died of grief on this account. 
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Chapter Two 


THE LITTLE PLEASURES OF LIFE 


I remember that when I was a child, I could stare at the sun with 
wide, open eyes. I could see the tiniest objects,and loved to ob¬ 
serve the fine grains and patterns of small things, from which I de¬ 
rived a romantic, unworldly pleasure. When mosquitoes were hum¬ 
ming round in summer, I transformed them in my imagination into a 
company of storks dancing in the air. And when I regarded them that 
way, they were real storks to me, flying by the hundreds and thou¬ 
sands, and I would look up at them until my neck was stiff. Again, I 
kept a few mosquitoes inside a white curtain and blew a puff of smoke 
round them, so that to me they became a company of white storks 
flying among the blue clouds, and their humming was to me the song 
of storks singing in high heaven, which delighted me intensely. 
Sometimes I would squat by a broken, earthen wall, or by a little 
bush on a raised flower-bed, with my eyes on the same level as the 
flower-bed itself, and there I would look and look, transforming in 
my mind the little plot of grass into a forest and the ants and insects 
into wild animals. The little elevations on the ground became my 
hills, and the depressed areas became my valleys, and my spirit wan¬ 
dered in that world at leisure. 
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One day, I saw two little insects fighting among the grass, and 
while I was all absorbed watching the fight, there suddenly appeared 
a big monster, overturning my hills and tearing up my forest—it was 
a little toad. With one lick of his tongue, he swallowed up the two 
little insects. I was so lost in my young imaginary world that I was 
taken unawares and quite frightened. When I had recovered myself, 
I caught the toad, struck it several dozen times and chased it out of 
the courtyard. Thinking of this incident afterwards when I was 
grown up, I understood that these two little insects were committing 
adultery by rape. “The wages of sin is death.” so says an ancient 
proverb, and I wondered whether it was true of the insects also. I 
was a naughty boy, and once my ball (for we call the genital organ a 
“ball”in Soochow) was bitten by an earthworm and became swollen. 
[Believing that the duck’s saliva would act as an antidote for insect 
bites, ] they held a duck over it, but the maid-servant,who was hold¬ 
ing the duck, accidentally let her hand go, and the duck was going to 
swallow it. I got frightened and screamed. People used to tell this 
story to make fun of me. These were the little incidents of my child¬ 
hood days. 
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When I was grown up, I loved flowers very much and was very 
fond of training pot flowers and pot plants. Whe I knew Chang 
Lanp’o, I learnt from him the secrets of trimming branches and pro¬ 
tecting joints, and later the art of grafting trees and making 
rockeries. The orchid was prized most among all the flowers because 
of its subdued fragrance and graceful charm, but it was difficult to 
obtain really good classic varieties. At the end of his days, Lanp’o 
presented me with a pot of orchids, whose flowers had lotus-shaped 
petals; the centre of the flowers was broad and white, the petals 
were very neat and even at the “shoulders,” and the stems were very 
slender. This type was classical, and I prized it like a piece of old 
jade. When I was working away from home, Yiin used to take care of 
it personally and it grew beautifully. After two years, it died sudden¬ 
ly one day. I dug up its roots and found that they were white like 
marble, while nothing was wrong with the sprouts, either. At first, 

I could not understand this, but ascribed it with a sigh merely to my 
own bad luck, which might be unworthy to keep such flowers. Later 
on, I found out that some one had asked for some off-shoots from the 
same pot, had been refused, and had therefore killed it by pouring 
boiling water over it. Thenceforth I swore I would never grow or¬ 
chids again. 

Next in preference came the azalea. Although it had no smell, 
its flowers lasted a longer time and were very beautiful to look at, in 
addition to its being easy to train up. Yun loved these flowers so 
much that she would not stand for too much cutting and trimming, 
and, consequently, it was difficult to make them grow in proper 
form. The same thing was true of the other flowers. 
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The chrysanthemum, however, was my passion in the autumn 
of every year. I loved to arrange these flowers in vases instead of rais¬ 
ing them in pots, not because I did not want to have them that way, 
but because I had no garden in my home and could not take care of 
them myself. What I bought at the market were not properly trained 
and not to my liking. When arranging chrysanthemum flowers in vas¬ 
es, one should take an odd,not an even,number and each vase should 
have flowers of only one colour. The mouth of the vase should be 
broad,so that the flowers could lie easily together. Whether there be 
half a dozen flowers or even thirty or forty of them in a vase, they 
should be so arranged a*s to come up together straight from the mouth 
of the vase, neither overcrowded,nor too much spread out,nor lean- 
i n g against the mouth of the vase. This is called “keeping the handle 
firm. ” Sometimes they can stand gracefully erect, and sometimes 
spread out in different directions. In order to avoid a bare 
monotonous effect, they should be mixed with some flower buds and 
arranged in a kind of studied disorderliness. The leaves should not be 
too thick and the stems should not be too stiff. In using pins to hold 
the stems up, one should break the long pins off, rather than expose 
them. This is called “keeping the mouth of the vase clear. ” Place 
from three to seven vases on a table, depending on the size of the lat¬ 
ter, for if there were too many of them, they would be overcrowded, 
looking like chrysanthemum screens at the market. The stands for 
the vases should be of different height, from three or four inches to 
two and a half feet, so that the different vases at different heights 
would balance one another and belong intimately to one another as in 
a picture with unity of composition. To put one vase high in the cen¬ 
tre with two low at the sides, or to put a low one in front and a tall 
one behind, or to arrange them in symmetrical pairs, would be to 
create what is vulgarly called a heap of gorgeous refuse. n Proper 
spacing and arrangement must depend on the individual who has an 
understanding of pictorial composition. 
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In the case of flower bowls or open dishes, the method of mak¬ 
ing a support for the flowers is to mix pitch and refined resin with 
elm bark, flour and oil, and heat up the mixture with hot hay ashes 
until it becomes a kind of glue, and with it glue some nails upside 
down on to a piece of copper. This copper plate can then be heated up 
and glued on to the bottom of the bowl or dish. When it is cold, tie 
the flowers in groups by means of wire and stick them on those nails. 
The flowers should be allowed to incline sideways and not shoot up 
from the centre; it is also important that the stems and leaves should 
not come too closely together. After this is done, put some water in 
the bowl and cover up the copper support with some clean sand, so 
that the flowers will seem to grow directly from the bottom of the 
bowl. 

When picking branches from flower-trees for decoration in 
vases,it is important to know how to trim them before putting them 
in the vase, for one cannot always go and pick them oneself, and those 
picked by others are often unsatisfactory. Hold the branch in your 
hand and turn it back and forth in different ways in order to see how 
it lies most expressively. After one has made up one’s mind about it, 
lop off the superfluous branches, with the idea of making the twig 
look thin and sparse and quaintly beautiful. Next think how the stem is go¬ 
ing to lie in the vase and with what kind of bend,so that when it is put 
there, the leaves and flowers can be shown to the best advantage. 
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If one just takes any old branch in hand, chooses a straight sec¬ 
tion and puts it in the vase, the consequence will be that the stem 
will be too stiff, the branches will be too close together and the flow¬ 
ers and leaves will be turned in the wrong direction, devoid of all 
charm and expression. To make a straight twig crooked, cut a mark 
half-way across the stem and insert a little piece of broken brick or 
stone at the joint; the straight branch will then become a bent one. 
In case the stem is too weak, put one or two pins to strengthen it. 
By means of this method, even maple leaves and bamboo twigs or 
even ordinary grass and thistles will look very well for decoration. 
Put a twig of green bamboo side by side with a few berries of Chinese 
matrimony vine or arrange some fine blades of grass together with 
some branches of thistle. They will look quite poetic, if the arrange¬ 
ment is correct. 

In planting new trees, it does not matter if the trunk comes up 
from the ground at an angle, for if let alone for a year, it will grow 
upwards by itself. On the other hand, if one lets the stem come up in 
a perpendicular line, it will be difficult later on for it to have a dy¬ 
namic posture. 
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As to the training of pot plants, one should choose those with 
claw-like roots coming above the surface of the ground. Lop off the 
first three branches from the ground before allowing the next one to 
grow up, making a bend at every point where a new branch starts 
off. There should be seven such bends, or perhaps nine, from the 
lower end of a tree to its top. It is against good taste to have swollen 
joints at these bends, or to have two branches growing directly oppo¬ 
site each other at the same point. These must branch off in all direc¬ 
tions from different points, for if one only allows those on the right 
and left to grow up, the effect will be very bare, or “the chest and 
back will be exposed, ” as we say. Nor, for instance, should they 
grow straight from the front or behind. There are “double-trunked” 
and “treble-trunked”trees which all spring from the same root above 
the ground. If the root were not claw-shaped, they would look like 
planted sticks and would on that account be disqualified. 

The proper training of a tree, however, takes at least thirty to 
forty years. In my whole life, I have seen only one person, old Wan 
Ts aichang of my district, who succeeded in training several trees in 
his life. Once I also saw at the home of a merchant at Yangchow two 
pots, one of boxwood and one of cypress, presented to him by a 
friend from Yiishan, but this was like casting pearls before swine. 
Outside these cases, I have not seen any really good ones. Trees 
whose branches are trained in different horizontal circles going up like 
a pagoda or whose branches turn round and round like earthworms 
are incurably vulgar. 
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When arranging miniature sceneries with flowers and stones in a 
pot, design so that a small one could suggest a painting, and a big 
one the infinite. One should make it so that, with a pot of tea, one 
could lose oneself in a world of imagination; and only this kind should 
be kept in one’s private studio for enjoyment. Once I planted some 
narcissus and could not find any pebbles from Lingpi for use in the 
pot, and I substituted them with pieces of coal that looked like rocks. 
One can also take five or seven pieces of yellow-brimmed white cab¬ 
bage of different size, whose core is white like jade, and plant them 
in sand in an oblong earthen basin, decorated with charcoal instead of 
pebbles. The black of the charcoal will then contrast vividly with the 
white of the cabbage,quite interesting to look at. It is impossible to 
enumerate all the possible variations, but if one exercises one’s inge¬ 
nuity, it will be found to be an endless source of pleasure. For in¬ 
stance, one can take some calamus seeds in the mouth, chew them 
together with cold rice soup,and blow them on to pieces of charcoal. 
Keep them in a dark damp place and fine little calamus will grow 
from them. These pieces of charcoal can then be placed in any flower 
basin, looking like moss-covered rocks. Or one can take some old lo¬ 
tus seeds, grind off slightly both ends, and put them in an egg-shell, 
making a hen sit on it together with other eggs. When the little 
chickens are hatched, take the egg out also and plant the old lotus 
seeds in old clay from swallows’ nests, prepared with twenty per 
cent of ground asparagus. Keep these then in a small vessel filled 
with river water, and expose them to the morning sun. When the 
flowers bloom, they will be only the size of a wine cup, while the 

leaves will be about the size of a bowl, very cute and beautiful to look 
at. 
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As to the planning of garden pavilions, towers, winding corri¬ 
dors and out-houses, the designing of rockery and the training of 
flower-trees, one should try to show the small in the big, and the big 
in the small, and provide for the real in the unreal and for the unreal 
in the real. One reveals and conceals alternately, making it some¬ 
times apparent and sometimes hidden. This is not just rhythmic ir¬ 
regularity, nor does it depend on having a wide space and great ex¬ 
penditure of labour and material. Pile up a mound with earth dug 
from the ground and decorate it with rocks, mingled with flowers; 
use live plum-branches for your fence, and plant creepers over the 
walls. Thus one can create the effect of a hill out of a flat piece of 
ground. In the big, open spaces, plant bamboos that grow quickly 
and train plum-trees with thick branches to screen them off. This is 
to show the small in the big. When a courtyard is small, the wall 
should run in a series of convex and concave lines, decorated with 
green, covered with ivy and inlaid with big slabs of stone with in¬ 
scriptions on them. Thus when you open your window, you seem to 
face a rocky hillside, alive with rugged beauty. This is to show the 
big in the small. Contrive so that an apparently blind alley leads sud¬ 
denly into an open space and a closet-like door forms the entrance into 
an unexpected courtyard. This is to provide for the real in the unreal. 
Let a door lead into a blind courtyard and conceal the view by placing 
a few bamboo trees and a few rocks before it. Thus you suggest 
something which is not there. Place low balustrades along the top of 
a wall so as to suggest a roof garden. This is to provide for the unreal 
in the real. 
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Poor scholars who live in crowded houses should follow the 
method of the boatmen in our native district who make clever ar¬ 
rangements with their limited space on the sterns of their boats by 
devising certain modifications, such as making a series of successive 
elevations one after another, and using them as beds, of which there 
may be three in a little room, and separating them with papered 
wooden partitions. The effect will be compact and wonderful to look 
at, like surveying a long stretch of road, and one will not feel the 
cramping of space. When my wife and I were staying at Yangchow. 
we lived in a house of only two beams, but the two bedrooms, the 
kitchen and the parlour were all arranged in this method, with an 
exquisite effect and great saving of space. Yun once said to me laugh¬ 
ingly, “The arrangements are exquisite enough, but after all, they 
lack the luxurious atmosphere of a rich man’s house. ”lt was so in¬ 
deed. 

Once I visited my ancestral tombs on the hill and found some 
pebbles of great beauty, with faint tracings on them. On coming 
back, I talked it over with Yiin, and said, “People mix putty with 
Hsiianchow stones in white stone basins, because the colours of the 
two elements blend. These yellow pebbles of this hill, however, are 
different, and although they are rugged and simple, they will not 
blend in colour with putty. What can we do?” “Take some of the 
worse quality, she said, pound them into small pieces and mix them 
in the putty before it is dry, and perhaps when it is dry, the colour 
will be uniform. ” 
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So we did as she suggested, and took a rectangular Yi-hsing 
earthen basin, on which we piled up a mountain peak on the left 
coming down in undulations to the right. On its back, we made 
rugged square lines in the style of rock paintings of Ni Yunlin, so 
that the whole looked like a rocky precipice overhanging a river. At 
one comer we made a hollow place, which we filled with mud and 
planted with multi-leaf white duckweed, while the rocks were plant¬ 
ed with dodder. This took us quite a few days to finish. In late au¬ 
tumn, the dodder grew all over the hill, like wistarias hanging down 
from a rock. The red dodder flowers made a striking contrast to the 
white duckweed, which had grown luxuriantly, too, from the pond 
underneath. Looking at it, one could imagine oneself transported to 
some fairy region. We put this under the eaves, and discussed be¬ 
tween ourselves where we should build a covered terrace by the 
water, where we should put a garden arbour, and where we should 
put a stone inscription: “Where petals drop and waters flow.”And 
Ytin further discussed with me where we could build our home, 
where we could fish, and where we could go up for a better view of 
the distance, all so absorbed in it as if we were moving to live in that 
little imaginary universe. One night, two cats were fighting for food 
and fell down over the eaves and accidentally broke the whole thing 
into pieces, basin and all. I sighed and said, The gods seem to be 
jealous of even such a little effort of ours. ” And we both shed tears. 
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To burn incense in a quiet room is one of the cultivated pleasures 
of a leisurely life. Yun used to burn aloes-wood and shuhsiang [a 
kind of fragrant wood from Cambodia]. She used to steam the wood 
first in a cauldron thoroughly, and then place it on a copper wire net 
over a stove, about half an inch from the fire. Under the action of 
the slow fire, the wood would give out a kind of subtle fragrance 
without any visible smoke. Another thing, the “buddha’s fingers”[a 
variety of citron] should not be smelt by a drunken man, or it would 
easily rot. It is also bad for the quince to perspire [as under atmo¬ 
spheric changes], and when it does so, one should wash it with wa¬ 
ter. The citron alone is easy to take care of, because it is not afraid of 
handling. There are different ways of taking care of the “buddha’s 
fingers and the quince which cannot be expressed in so many words. 

I have seen people who take one of these things, which have been 
properly kept, and handle or smell it in any old way and put it down 
again roughly, which shows that they do not know the art of preserv¬ 
ing these things. 

In my home I always had a vase of flowers on my desk. “You 
know very well about arranging flowers in vases for all kinds of 
weather, said Yun to me one day. I think you have really under¬ 
stood the art, but there is a type of painting commonly called ‘ insects 
on grass blades, ’ which you haven’t applied yet. Why don’t you 
try?” 

I m afraid, I replied, that I cannot hold the insect s legs 
still. What can I do?” 
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“I know a way, except that I am afraid it would be too cruel, ” 
said Yiin. 

“Tell me about it,”I asked. 

“You know that an insect does not change its colour after death. 
You can find a mantis or cicada or a butterfly; kill it with a pin and 
use a fine wire to tie its neck to the flowers, arranging its legs so that 
they either hold on to the stem or rest on the leaves. It would then 
look like a live one. Don’t you think it is very good?” 

I was quite delighted and did as she suggested, and many of our 
friends thought it very wonderful. I am afraid it is difficult to find 
ladies nowadays who show such an understanding of things. 

When I was staying with my friend Mr. Hua at Hsishan with 
Yiin, Mrs. Hua used to ask Yiin to teach her two daughters reading. 
In that country house, the yard was wide open and the glare of the 
summer sun was very oppressive. Yiin taught them a method of mak¬ 
ing movable screens of growing flowers. Every screen consisted of a 
single piece. She took two little pieces of wood about four or five 
inches long, and laid them parallel like a low stool, with the hollow 
top filled by four horizontal bars over a foot long. At the four 
corners, she made little round holes on which she stuck a trellis-work 
made of bamboo. The trellis was six or seven feet high and on its bot¬ 
tom was placed a pot of peas which would then grow up and entwine 
round the bamboo trellis. This could be easily moved by two persons. 
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One can make several of these things and place them wherever 
one pleases, before windows or doors, and they will look like living 
plants, casting their green shade into the house, warding off the sun 
and yet allowing the wind to come through. They can be placed in 
any irregular formation, adjustable according to time and circum¬ 
stances, and are, therefore, called “movable flower screens. ” With 
this method, one can use any kind of fragrant weeds of the creeper 
family, instead of peas. It is an excellent arrangement for people 
staying in the country. 

My friend Lu Panfang’s name was Chang and his literary name 
Ch’unshan. He was very good at painting pine-trees and cypresses, 
plum blossoms and chrysanthemums, as well as writing the lishu 
style of calligraphy, besides specializing in carving seals. I stayed in 
his home called Hsiaoshuanglou for a year and a half. The house 
faced east and consisted of five beams, of which 1 occupied three. 
From it one could get a beautiful view of the distance in rain or shine. 
In the middle of the court, there was a tree, the osmanthus 
fragrans , which filled the air with a kind of delicate fragrance. 
There were corridors and living rooms, and the place was quite se¬ 
cluded. When I went there, I brought along a man-servant and an 
old woman, who also brought with them a young daughter. The 
man-servant could make dresses and the old woman could spin; 
therefore Yiin did embroidery, the old woman spun and the man-ser¬ 
vant made dresses to provide for our daily expenses. 
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I was by nature very fond of guests and whenever we had a little 
drinking party, 1 insisted on having wine-games. Ylin was very 
clever at preparing inexpensive dishes; ordinary foodstuffs like 
melon, vegetables, fish and shrimps had a special flavour when pre¬ 
pared by her. My friends knew that I was poor, and often helped pay 
the expenses in order that we might get together and talk for the 
whole day. I was very keen on keeping the place spotlessly clean, and 
was, besides, fond of free and easy ways with my friends. 

At this time, there were a group of friends, like Yang Pufan, 
also called Ch * anghsii, who specialized in portrait sketches; Yuan 
Shaoyu,also called P’ai, who specialized in painting landscape; and 
Wang Hsing-lan, also called Yen, good at painting flowers and birds. 
They all liked the Hsiaoshuanglou because of its seclusion, so they 
would bring their painting utensils to the place and I learnt painting 
from them. They would then either write “grass-script”or chiian- 
script or carve seals, from which we made some money which we 
turned over to Yiin to defray expenses for teas and dinners. The 
whole day long, we were occupied in discussing poetry or painting 
only. There were, moreover, friends like the brothers Hsia Tan-an 
and Hsia Yishan, the brothers Miao Shanyin and Miao Chihpo, Chi- 
ang Ylinhsiang, Loh Chiihsiang, Chou Hsiaohsia, Kuo Hsiaoyu, 
Hua Hsingfan, and Chang Hsienhan. These friends came and went as 
they pleased, like the swallows by the eaves. Ylin would take off her 
hairpin and sell it for wine without a second’s thought, for she would 
not let a beautiful day pass without company. To-day these friends 
are scattered to the four corners of the earth like clouds dispersed by a 
storm, and the woman I loved is dead, like broken jade and buried 
incense. How sad indeed to look back upon these things! 
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Among the friends at Hsiaoshuanglou, four things were 
tabooed: firstly, talking about people’s official promotions; secondly, 
gossiping about law-suits and current affairs; thirdly, discussing the 
conventional eight-legged essays for the imperial examinations; and 
fourthly, playing cards and dice. Whoever broke any of these rules 
was penalized to provide five catties of wine. On the other hand, 
there were four things which we all approved: generosity, romantic 
charm, free and easy ways, and quietness. In the long summer days 
when we had nothing to do, we used to hold examinations among 
ourselves. At those parties, there would be eight persons, each 
bringing two hundred cash along. We began by drawing lots, and the 
one who got the first would be the official examiner, seated on top by 
himself, while the second one would be the official recorder, also 
seated in his place. The others would then be the candidates, each 
taking a slip of paper, properly stamped with a seal, from the official 
recorder. The examiner then gave out a line of seven words and one 
of five words, with which each of us was to make the best couplet. 
The time limit was the burning of a joss-stick and we were to tease 
our brains standing or walking about, but were not allowed to ex¬ 
change words with each other. When a candidate had made the cou¬ 
plets, he placed them in a special box and then returned to his seat. 
After all the papers had been handed in, the official recorder then 
opened the box and copied them together in a book, which he sub¬ 
mitted to the examiner, thus safeguarding against any partiality on 
the latter’s part. 
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Of these couplets submitted, three of the seven-word lines and 
three of the five-word lines were to be chosen as the best. The one 
who turned in the best of these six chosen couplets would then be the 
official examiner for the next round, and the second best would be 
the official recorder. One who had two couplets failing to be chosen 
would be fined twenty cash, one failing in one couplet fined ten cash, 
and failures handed in beyond the time limit would be fined twice the 
amount. The official examiner would get one hundred cash “incense 
money. ” Thus we could have ten examinations in a day and provide a 
thousand cash with which to buy wine and have a grand drinking par¬ 
ty. Yun’s paper alone was considered special and exempt from fine, 
and she was allowed the privilege of thinking out her lines on her 
seat. 

One day Yang Pufan made a sketch of Yun and myself working 
at a garden with wonderful likeness. On that night, the moon was 
very bright and was casting a wonderfully picturesque shadow of an 
orchid flower on the white wall. Inspired by some hard drinking, 
Hsing-lan said to me, “Pufan can paint your portrait sketch, but I 
can paint the shadows of flowers. ” 

‘Will the sketch of flowers be as good as that of a man?” I 
asked. 

Then Hsing-lan took a piece of paper and placed it against the 
wall, on which he traced the shadow of the orchid flower with dark 
and light inkings. When we looked at it in the day-time, there was a 
kind of haziness about the lines of leaves and flowers, suggestive of 
the moonlight, although it could not be called a real painting. Yun 
liked it very much and all my friends wrote their inscriptions on it. 
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There are two places in Soochow called the South Garden and 
the North Garden. We would go there when the rape flowers were in 
bloom, but there was no wine shop nearby where we could have a 
drink. If we brought eatables along in a basket, there was little fun 
drinking cold wine in the company of the flowers. Some proposed 
that we should look for some place to get a drink in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and others suggested that we should look at the flowers first 
and then come back for a drink, but this was never quite the ideal 
thing, which should be to drink warm wine in the presence of 
flowers. While no one could make any satisfactory suggestion, Yiin 
smiled and said, “Tomorrow you people provide the money and I’ll 
carry a stove to the place myself. ’’“Very well,’’they all said. When 
my friends had left, I asked Yiin how she was going to do it. “I am 
not going to carry it myself, she said. “I have seen wanton sellers in 
the streets who carry along a stove and a pan and everything we 
need. We could just ask one of these fellows to go along with us. I’ll 
prepare the dishes first, and when we arrive, all we need is just to 
heat them up, and we will have everything ready including tea and 
wine. ” 

“Well, but what about the kettle for boiling tea?” 

“We could carry along an earthen pot,’’she said, “remove the 
vuonton seller’s pan and suspend the pot over the fire by a spike. 
This will then serve us as a kettle for boiling tea, won’t it?” 
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I clapped my hands in applause. There was a wonton seller by 
the name of Pao, whom we asked to go along with us the following 
afternoon, offering to pay him a hundred cash, to which Pao readily 
consented. The following day my friends, who were going to see the 
flowers, arrived. I told them about the arrangements, and they were 
all amazed at Yun’s ingenious idea. We started off after lunch,bring- 
ing along with us some straw mats and cushions. When we had ar¬ 
rived at the South Garden, we chose a place under the shade of wil¬ 
low trees, and sat together in a circle on the ground. First we boiled 
some tea, and after drinking it, we warmed up the wine and heated 
up the dishes. The sun was beautiful and the breeze was gentle, 
while the yellow rape flowers in the field looked like a stretch of 
gold, with gaily dressed young men and women passing by the rice 
fields and bees and butterflies flitting to and fro—a sight which could 
make one drunk without any liquor. Very soon the wine and dishes 
were ready and we sat together on the ground drinking and eating. 
The won ton seller was quite a likeable person and we asked him to 
join us. People who saw Us thus enjoying ourserves thought it quite a 
novel idea. Then the cups, bowls and dishes lay about in great disor¬ 
der on the ground, while we were already slightly drunk, some sit¬ 
ting and some lying down, and some singing or yelling. When the 
sun was going down, I wanted to eat congee, and the wonton seller 
bought some rice and cooked it for us. We then came back with a full 
belly. 
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“Did you enjoy it today?”asked Yun. 

“We would not have enjoyed it so much, had it not been for 
Madame! “all of us exclaimed. Then merrily we parted. 

A poor scholar should try to be economical in the matter of food, 
clothing, house and furniture, but at the same time be clean and 
artistic. In order to be economical, one should “manage according to 
the needs of the occasion,” as the saying goes. I was very fond of 
having nice little suppers with a little liquor, but did not care for 
many dishes. Yun used to make a tray with a plum-blossom design. 
It consisted of six deep dishes of white porcelain, two inches in diam¬ 
eter, one in the centre and the other five grouped round it, painted 
grey and looking like a plum flower. Both its bottom and its top were 
bevelled and there was a handle on the top resembling the stem of a 
plum flower, so that, when placed on the table, it looked like a regu¬ 
lar plum blossom dropped on the table, and on opening, the different 
vegetables were found to be contained in the petals of the flower. A 
case like this with six different dishes would be quite enough to serve 
a dinner for two or three close friends. If second helping was needed, 
more could be added besides this, we made another round tray with a 
low border for holding chopsticks, cups and the wine pot. These 
were easily moved about and one could have the dinner served at any 
place one wished. This is an example of economy in the matter of 
food. 
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Yun also made me my collars, socks and my little cap. When 
my clothes were torn, she would cut out one piece to mend another, 
making it always look very neat and tidy. I used to choose quiet 
colours for my clothes, for the reason that dirty spots would not show 
easily, and one could wear them both at home and abroad. This is an 
instance of economy in the matter of dress. When I first took up my 
residence at the Hsiaoshuanglou, I found the rooms too dark, but af¬ 
ter papering the walls with white paper, they were quite bright 
again. During the summer months, the ground floor was quite open, 
because the windows had all been taken down, and we felt that the 
place lacked privacy. “There is an old bamboo screen, ” suggested 
Yun,“why don’t we use it and let it serve in place of a railing?” 

“But how?” I asked. 

“Take a few pieces of bamboo of black colour,”she replied, “and 
make them into a square, leaving room for people to pass out and in. 
Cut off half of the bomboo screen and fasten it on the horizontal bam¬ 
boo, about the height of a table, letting the screen come down to the 
ground. Then put four vertical pieces of short bamboo in the centre, 
fasten these in place by means of a string, and then find some old 
strips of black cloth and wrap them up together with the horizontal 
bar with needle and thread. It would give a little privacy and would 
look quite well, besides being inexpensive. ”This is an instance of 
“managing according to the needs of the occasion. "This goes to prove 
the truth of the ancient saying that “slips of bamboo and chips of 
wood all have their uses. ” 
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When the lotus flowers bloom in summer, they close at night 
and open in the morning. Yiin used to put some tea leaves in a little 
silk bag and place it in the centre of the flower at night. We would 
take it out the next morning, and make tea with spring water, which 
would then have a very delicate flavour. 
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Chapter Three 


SORROW 


W 


hy is it that there are sorrows and hardships in this life? Usually 
they are due to one * s own fault, but this was not the case with 
me. I was fond of friendship, proud of keeping my word, and by nature 
frank and straightforward, for which I eventually suffered. My father Chi- 


used 


marry 


numerable instances, spending money like dirt, all for the sake of other 
people. My wife and I often had to pawn things when we were in need of 
money, and while at first we managed to make both ends meet, gradually 
our purse became thinner and thinner. As the proverb savs, “To run a 
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deism of the busybodies, and then even pec 
make sarcastic remarks. Indeed “absence 


synonymous 
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I was bom the third son of my family, although the eldest; hence 
they used to call Yiin “ san niang ” at home, but this was later suddenly 
changed into son t ait ai. This began at first in fun, later became a 
general practice, and even relatives of all ranks, high and low, addressed 
her as sari t ait 9 ai . I wonder if this was a sign of the beginning of 
family dissension. 




at 


© San means “number three. ” The meaning of “niang** and “t' ait' ai" varies with local 
but generally “niang' refers to a young married woman in a big household, while “t’ ait' 
suggests the mistress of an independent home. — Tr . 
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When I was staying with my father at the Haining yamen in 
1785, Yun used to enclose personal letters of hers along with the reg¬ 
ular family correspondence. Seeing this, my father said that, since 
Yun could write letters, she should be entrusted with the duty of 
writing letters for my mother, ft happened that there was a little 
family gossip and my mother suspected that it had leaked out through 
Yiin’s letters, and stopped her writing. When my father saw that it 
was not Yiin’s handwriting, he asked me, “Is your wife sick?” I 
then wrote to enquire from her, but got no reply. After some time 
had elapsed, my father was angry with her and spoke to me, “Your 
wife seems to think it beneath her to write letters for your mother! ” 
Afterwards when I came home, I found out the reason and proposed 
to explain the matter, but Yun stopped me, saying, “I would rather 
be blamed by father than incur the displeasure of mother. ” And the 
matter was not cleared up at all. 

/ 

In the spring of 1790, I again accompanied my father to the 
magistrate’s office at Hankiang [ Yangchow]. There was a colleague 
by the name of Yu Fout’ ing, who was staying with his family there. 
One day, my father said to Fout ing, “I have been living all my life 
away from home, and have found it very difficult to find some one to 
look after my personal comforts. If my son would sympathize with 
me, he should try to look for one from my home district, so that 
there will be no dialect difficulty. ” 
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Fout ’ ing passed on the word to me, and I secretly wrote to 
Yiin, asking her to look round for a girl. She did, and found one of 
the Yao clan. As Yiin was not quite sure whether my father would 
take her or not, she did not tell mother about it. When the girl was 
leaving, she merely referred to her as a girl in the neighbourhood who 
was going for a pleasure trip. After learning, however, that my fa¬ 
ther had instructed me to bring the girl to his quarters for good, she 
listened to some one’s advice and invented the story that this was the 
girl my father had had in mind for a long time. “But you said she was 
going for a pleasure trip! Now why does he marry her?” remarked 
my mother. And so Yiin incurred my mother’s displeasure, too. 

I was working at Chengchow [Icheng, Kiangsu] in the spring 
of 1792. My father happened to be ill at Yangchow, and when I 
went there to see him, I fell ill, too. At that time, my younger 
brother Ch’it ’ ang was also there, attending on my father. In her 
letter to me, Yiin mentioned that Ch it’ ang had borrowed some 
money from a woman neighbour for which she was the guarantor, 
and that now the creditor was pressing for repayment. I asked Ch ’ it ’ 

i 

ang about it, and he was rather displeased, thinking that Yiin was 
meddling with his affairs. So I merely wrote a postscript at the end of 
a letter with the words: “Both father and son are sick and we have no 
money to pay the loan. Wait till younger brother comes home, and 
let him take care of it himself. ” 
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Soon both my father and I got well and I left for Chenchow a- 
gain. Ytin’s reply came when I was away and was opened by my fa¬ 
ther. The letter spoke of Ch’it’ang’s loan from the neighbouring 
woman, and besides contained the words, “Your mother thinks that 
old man’s illness is all due to that Yao girl. When he is improving, 
you should secretly suggest to Yao to say that she is homesick, and 
I’ll ask her parents to come to Yangchow to take her home. In this 
way we could wash our hands of the matter. ” When my father saw 
this, he was furious. He asked Ch’it’ang about the loan and Ch’it’ 
ang declared he knew nothing about it. So my father wrote a note to 
me, Your wife borrowed a loan behind your back and spread scan¬ 
dals about your brother. Moreover, she called her mother-in-law 
‘your mother’ and called her father-in-law ‘old man. ’ This is the 
height of impudence. 1 have already sent a letter home by a special 
messenger, ordering her dismissal from home. If you have any con¬ 
science at all, you should realize your own fault!” I received this let¬ 
ter like a bolt from the blue, and immediately wrote a letter of apolo¬ 
gy to him, hired a horse and hurried home, afraid that Yiin might 
commit suicide. I was explaining the whole matter at home, when 
the family servant arrived with my father’s letter, which detailed her 
various points of misconduct in a most drastic tone. Yiin wept and 
said, “Of course I was wrong to write like that, but father-in-law 
ought to forgive a woman’s ignorance.” After a few days, we re¬ 
ceived another letter from father:“I won’t be too harsh on you. You 

bring Yiin along and stay away from home, and do not let me see 
your face again. ” 
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It was proposed then that Yiin might stay at her maiden home, 
but her mother was dead and her younger brother had run away from 
home, and she was not willing to go and be a dependent on her kins¬ 
folk. Fortunately, my friend Lu Panfang heard of the matter and 
took pity on us, and asked us to go and stay in his home called 
Hsiaoshuanglou. After two years had passed, my father began to 
know the whole truth. It happened that shortly after I returned from 
Lingnan [ in Kwangtung ], my father personally came to the 
Hsiaoshuanglou and said to Yiin, “Now I understand everything. 
Why not come home?” Accordingly we returned happily to the old 
home and the family was reunited. Who would suspect that the affair 
of Hanyiian was still brewing ahead! 

Yiin used to have woman’s troubles, with discharges of blood. 
The ailment developed as a consequence of her brother K ’ ehch ’ ang 
running away from home and her mother dying of grief over it which 
affected Yiin’s health very much. Since coming to know Hanyiian, 
however, the trouble had left her for over a year and I was congratu¬ 
lating myself that this friendship proved better than all medicine. 
Then Han was married to an influential person, who had offered a 
thousand dollars for her and, furthermore, undertook to support her 
mother. “The beauty had therefore fallen into the hands of a barbar- 

* 91 
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I had known of this for some time, but dared not mention it to 
Yun. However, she went to see her one day and learnt the news for 
herself. On coming back, she told me amidst sobs, “I did not think 
that Han could be so heartless!” 

“You yourself are crazy, ” I said. “What do you expect of a sing¬ 
song girl? Besides, one who is used to beautiful dresses and nice food 
like her will hardly be satisfied with the lot of a poor housewife. It 
were better like this than to marry her and find it to one’s cost after¬ 
wards. ” 

I tried my best to comfort her, but Yun could never quite recov¬ 
er from the shock of being betrayed and her troubles came again. She 
was confined to bed and no medicine was of any avail. The illness 
then became chronic and she grew greatly emaciated. After a few 
years, our debts piled up higher and higher, and people began to 
make unpleasant remarks. My parents also began to dislike her more 
and more on account of the fact that she had been a sworn sister to a 
sing-song girl. I was placed in an embarrassing position between my 
parents and wife and from that time on, I did not know what human 
happiness was. 

Yiin had given birth to a daughter, named Ch’ingchun, who 
was then fourteen years old. She knew how to read, and being a very 
understanding child, quietly went through the hard-ships with us, 
often undertaking the pawning of jewelleries and clothing. We had 
also a son named Fengsen, who was then twelve and was studying 
under a private tutor. 
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I was out of job for several years, and had set up a shop for sell¬ 
ing books and paintings in my own home. The income of the shop for 
three days was hardly sufficient to meet one day’s expenses, and I 
was hard pressed for money and worried all the time. I went through 
the severe winter without a padded gown and Ch’ingchiin too was of¬ 
ten shivering in her thin dress, but insisted on saying that she did not 
feel cold at all. For this reason, Yiin swore that she would never see 
any doctor or take any medicine. 

It happened once that she could get up from bed, when my 
friend Chou Ch’unhsti, who had just returned from the yamen of 
Prince Fu, wanted to pay for someone to embroider a buddhist book, 
the Prajnaparamita Sutra . Yiin undertook to do it, being attracted 
by the handsome remuneration and besides believing that embroider¬ 
ing the text of a buddhist sutra might help to bring good luck and 
ward off calamities. My friend, however, was in a hurry to depart 
and could not wait a little longer, and Yiin finished it in ten days. 
Such work was naturally too much of a strain for a person in her 
state, and she began to complain of dizziness and back-ache. How did 
I know that even Buddha would not show mercy to a person born un¬ 
der an evil star! Her illness then became very much aggravated after 
embroidering the buddhist sutra. She needed more attention and 
wanted now tea and now medicine, and the people in the family be¬ 
gan to feel weary of her. 
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There was a European who had rented a house on the left of my 
art shop, and used to lend money at high interest for his living. He 
often asked me to do some painting for him, and in this way came to 
know me. There was a friend of mine who wanted to borrow fifty 
dollars from him and asked me to guarantee the loan. I could not 
refuse him and consented, but my friend eventually ran away with 
the money. The European, of course, came to me as the guarantor 
for the money, and made a lot of fuss about it. At first, I tried to 
pay back a part of the loan with my painting, but finally I just had 
nothing left to offer him in place of cash. At the end of the year, my 
father came home, and one day the foreigner was creating a lot of 
noise in the house, demanding repayment of the loan. He called me 
to him and scolded me, saying, “We belong to a scholars’ family; 
how could we fail to repay a loan from such common people?” While 
I was trying to explain the matter, there appeared a messenger from 
Mrs. Hua, a childhood friend of Yun’s, who had heard about her ill¬ 
ness and had sent him to inquire after her health. My father thought 
that this messenger was from the sing-song girl Han, and became still 
more infuriated. “Your wife does not cultivate the feminine virtues, 
but has become sworn sister to a sing-song girl. You yourself do not 
associate with good friends, but go about with low-down people. I 
cannot bear to put you to death, but will allow you three days. Make 
up your own mind what you are going to do in the meantime, or else 
I will prosecute you at court for filial impiety! ” 
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When Yiin heard of this, she wept and said, “It is all my fault 
that we have displeased our parents. I know that if I kill myself so 
that you may go, you will not be able to bear my death, and if we 
separate, you will not be able to bear the parting. Let’s ask Mrs. 
Hua’s servant to come in, and I will try to get up from bed and have 
a talk with him. ” 

She then asked Ch’ingchiin to assist her to get up and escort her 
outside her bedroom, where she asked the messenger from Mrs. Hua 
whether his mistress had sent him specially to enquire after her 
illness, or he was merely taking a message on his way. “My mistress 
has long heard of your illness,” replied the servant, “and was think¬ 
ing of coming personally to see you, but refrained because she 
thought she had never been here before. When I was leaving, she 
told me to say that if you do not mind living in a poor country home, 
she would like you to come to her place to recuperate, in order to ful¬ 
fil a pledge of hers with you in her childhood days. ” The messenger 
was referring to a girlhood pledge between Yiin and Mrs. Hua, when 
they were doing embroidery work together under the same lamp¬ 
light, that they should assist each other in sickness or trouble. 

‘ You go back quickly then, and tell your mistress to send a boat 
secretly for us within two days,” she instructed the servant. 
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When the man had retired from the interview with her, she said 
to me, “You know that Mrs. Hua is as good to me as to her own sis¬ 
ter and she won’t at all mind your coming along too. As for the chil¬ 
dren, I am afraid that it will be inconvenient for us to bring them a- 
long or to leave them here to trouble our parents. I think we must 
make some arrangements for them within these two days. ” 

There was a cousin of mine (the son of my paternal aunt), by 
the name of Wang Chinch’en, who had a son called Yunshih, for 
whom he wished to secure the hand of my daughter. “I hear,” said 
Yiin, “that this son of Wang’s is rather weak and useless. At best, 
he would be good only for carrying on, but not for building up a fam¬ 
ily fortune, but there is no fortune in the family for him to carry on. 
However, they are a scholars’ family and he is the only son. I don’t 
mind giving Ch’ingchiin to him.” So I said to Chinch’en, “We are 
cousins, and, of course, I should be glad to give Ch’ingchiin to your 
son, but I am afraid it is difficult under the circumstances for us to 
keep her until she should grow up. I propose, therefore, that you 
bring the matter up to my parents after we have gone to Hsishan, 
and take her over as your ‘child daughter-in-law. ’ I wonder what 
you think of it? ’ Chinch’en was very pleased and agreed to my sug- 
gestion. As for my son Fengsen, I also asked a friend of mine by the 
name of Hsia Yishan to place him in a shop as an apprentice. 
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As soon as these arrangements had been made, Mrs. Hua’s boat 
arrived. This was on the twenty-fifth of the twelfth moon, 1800. “If 
we should leave like this,” said Yiin, “I am afraid the neighbours 
will laugh at us, and besides, we haven’t repaid the loan due to the 
foreigner. I don’t think he will let us off. We must leave quietly be¬ 
fore dawn tomorrow. ” 

“But can you stand the early damp morning weather in your pre¬ 
sent state of health?” I asked. 

“Oh! I shouldn’t worry about that,” she said. “It’s all a matter 
of fate how long one is going to live! ” 

I secretly informed my father about this arrangement, which he 
also thought best. That night, I first brought a little bag down to the 
boat and asked Fengsen to go to bed first. Ch’ingchiin was weeping 
by her mother’s side, and this was Yiin’s parting instruction to her: 
“Mamma was born under an evil star and is, besides, sentimentally 
passionate. That is why we’ve come to this. However, your father is 
very kind to me and you have nothing to worry on my account. I am 
sure that, in two or three years, we shall be able to manage so that 
we can be reunited. When you go to your new home, you must try to 
be a better daughter-in-law than your mother. I know that your par¬ 
ents-in-law will be very kind to you because they are very proud of 
this match. Whatever we have left behind in the trunks and bags are 
yours, and you can bring them along. Your younger brother is still 
young, and therefore we have not let him know. At the time of part¬ 
ing, we are going to say that mamma is going away to see a doctor 
and will return in a few days. You can explain the whole thing to 
him when we have gone a long distance, and just let grandfather take 
care of him. ” 
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There was with us at this time an old woman who was the one 
that had let us her country house, as mentioned in the first chapter. 
She was willing to accompany us to the country, and was now sitting 
in the room, silently and continually wiping her tears. In the small 
hours of the morning, we warmed up some congee and ate it 
together. Yiin forced herself to smile and joke, saying, “We first 
met round a bowl of congee and now we are parting also round a bowl 
of congee. If some one were to write a play about it, it should be en¬ 
titled, ‘The Romance of the Congee. ’ ” Fengsen heard these words 
in his sleep, woke up and asked, while yawning: 

“What is mamma doing?” 

“Mamma is going to see a doctor,” Yiin replied. 

“But why so early?” 

“Because the place is so far away. You stay at home with sister 
and be a good boy and don’t annoy grandmother. I am going away 
with papa and shall be home within a few days. ” 

When the cock had crowed three times, Yiin, buried in tears 
and supported by the old woman, was going out by the back door, 
when Fengsen suddenly wept aloud and cried: “I know mamma is 
not coming back!” 
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Ch’ingchiin hushed him up, afraid that the noise might wake up 
other people, and patted him. All this time, Yiin and I felt as if our 
bowels were torn to shreds and we could not say a single word except 
asking him to stop crying. Alter Ch’ingchun had closed the door on 
us, Yiin walked along for just about a dozen paces and found she 
could no more, and I carried her on my back, while the old woman 
carried the lantern before us. We were almost arrested by a night 
sentinel when coming near the river, but luckily through the old 
woman’s ruse, Yiin passed off as her sick daughter, and I her son-in- 
law. The boatmen, who were all servants of the Hua family, came to 
the rescue and helped us down to the boat. When the boat was untied 
and we were moving, Yiin broke down completely and wept bitterly 
aloud. Actually, mother and son never saw each other again. 

Mr. Hua, whose name was Tach’eng, was living on the 
Tungkao Hill at Wusih, in a house facing the hillside. He tilled the 
field himself and was a very simple, honest soul. Mrs. Hua, whose 
family name was Hsia, was, as I have mentioned, Yiin’s sworn 
sister. We arrived that day at their home about one o’clock. Mrs. 
Hua came with her two little daughters to the boat to meet us, and 
we were all very happy to see each other. She supported Yiin up the 
river bank to her home and gave us a most cordial welcome. The 
neighbouring women and children all came crowding into the house to 
look at Yiin, some enquiring for news and some expressing their 
sympathy with her, so that the whole house was full of their twitter. 
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“Now I really feel like the fisherman who went up to the Peach- 
Blossom Spring,”® said Yun to Mrs. Hua. 

“I hope sister won’t mind these people. The country folk are 
merely curious. ” 

And so we lived at the place very happily and passed the New 
Year there. Hardly twenty days had passed since our arrival when 
the festival of the fifteenth day of the first moon came and Yun was 
already able to leave her bed. That night we watched a dragon 
lantern show in a big yard for threshing wheat, and I noticed that 
Yun was gradually becoming her normal self again. I felt very happy 
and secretly discussed our future plans with her. 

“I don’t think we ought to be staying here for ever, but, on the 
other hand, we have no money to go elsewhere. What shall we do?” 
I said. 

“Your wife has thought about it too,” said Yun. “I have an 
idea. You know the husband of your sister, Mr. Fan Hueilai, is now 
serving as treasurer in the Salt Bureau of Tsingkiang [in Kiangsu]. 
Do you remember that, ten years ago, we lent him ten dollars, and it 
happened that we did not have sufficient money and I pawned my 
hair-pin to make up the amount?” 

“Why, I’d forgotten all about it!” I replied. 


® Reference to an idyllic retreat mentioned in an essay by T’ao Yuanming.— Tr. 
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“Why don’t you go and see him? I hear Tsingkiang is only a lit¬ 
tle way from here,” said Yiin. 

I took her advice and started off on the sixteenth of the first 
moon in 1801. The weather was quite mild, and one felt too warm 
even in a velvet gown and a serge jacket. That night I stayed at an 
inn at Hsishan, and rented some bedding for my bed. Next morning 
I took a sailing boat for Kiangyin. The wind was against us and there 
was a slight rain. At night, we arrived at the mouth of the river by 
Kiangyin. I felt chilled to the bone and bought some wine to warm 
myself up, in that way spending the last cash I had with me. I lay 
there the whole night thinking what I should do, rotating in my 
mind the idea of perhaps pawning my inside jacket in order to get 
money for the ferry. ® 

On the nineteenth, the north wind became still severer and snow 
lay about the fields and I shed tears. I calculated the expenses for the 
room and the ferry boat and dared not buy another drink. While I 
was shivering both in my body and my heart, suddenly I saw an old 
man in sandals and a felt hat enter the shop, carrying a yellow bag on 
his back. He looked at me and seemed to know me. 

“Aren’t you Mr. Ts’ao of Taichow?” I asked. 

“Yes,” replied the old man. “Were it not for you, I would have 
died long ago in the gutter. Now my daughter is still living and quite 
well, and she remembers you with gratitude all the time. What a 
pleasant surprise for us to meet here! What has brought you to this 
place?” 


® Kiangyin is on the south bank of the Yangtze. — Tr. 
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It should be explained that when I was working in the yamen of 
Taichow ten years ago, there was a Mr. Ts’ao of a humble family 
who had a beautiful daughter already betrothed to some one, and an 
influential person had lent him money with the object of obtaining his 
daughter. In this way he was involved in a lawsuit. I helped him in 
the affair and managed to return his daughter to the family of the be¬ 
trothed. Old Ts’ao came to offer his services at the yamen as a token 
of his gratitude and kowtowed to thank me. That was how I came to 
know him. I told him how I was on my way to see my brother-in-law 
and how I had run into the snow. 

“If it clears up tomorrow,” said Ts’ao, “I shall accompany you, 
for I am passing that way myself. ’ And he took out some money to 
buy wine, showing the greatest cordiality toward me. 

On the twentieth, as soon as the morning temple bell had 
struck, I already heard the ferry-man crying at the bank for passen¬ 
gers to come aboard. I got up in a hurry and asked Ts’ao to go to¬ 
gether. “No hurry. We must eat something before going down to the 
boat, said Ts’ao. Then he paid the room and board for me and 
asked me to go out for a drink. As I had been delayed so long on my 
way and was anxious to start off, I was in no mood for eating, but 
merely chewed two pieces of sesame-seed cake. When I got to the 

boat, there was a piercing wind blowing over the river, and I was 
shivering all over. 
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“I am told there is a native of Kiangyin who hanged himself at 
Tsingkiang, and his wife has engaged this boat to go there,” said 
Ts’ao. “We have to wait till she comes, before we can cross the 

. 9 ) 

river. 

So I waited there, hungry and cold, till noon before we started 
off. When we arrived at Tsingkiang, there was already an evening 
haze lying over the countryside. 

“There are two yamen at Tsingkiang, one inside the city and the 
other outside. Which one is your relative working in?” 

“I really don't know,” I said, walking dismally behind him. 

“In that case, we might just as well stop here and call on him 
tomorrow,” said Ts’ao. 

When I entered the inn, my shoes and socks were already 
drenched through and covered with mud, and I had them dried up 
before the fire. I was all in, hurried through my meal and dropped 
into a sound sleep. Next morning when I got up, my socks were half 
burnt by fire. Ts’ao again paid for my room and board. When I ar¬ 
rived at Hueilai’s yamen in the city, he had not got up yet, but hur¬ 
riedly put on his gown and came out to see me. When he saw the 
state I was in, he was quite astonished and said, “Why, what’s the 
matter with brother-in-law? You look so shabby!” 

“Don’t ask me questions. Lend me two dollars first, if you have 
any with you. I want to pay back a friend who came along with me. 
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Hueilai gave me two Mexican dollars which I gave to Ts’ao, but 
Ts’ao would not take them; only after my insistence did he receive 
one dollar before going away. I then told Hueilai about all that had 
happened, as well as the purpose of my visit. 

“You know we are brothers-in-law,” said Hueilai, “I should 
help you even if I did not owe you the debt. The trouble is, our salt 
boats on the sea were recently captured by pirates, and we are still 
trying to straighten up the accounts, and I am afraid I shan’t be able 
to help you much. Would it be all right if I tried to provide twenty 
dollars in repayment of the old debt?” As I was not expecting much 
anyway, I consented. After staying there for two days, the sky had 
cleared up and the weather became milder and I came home, arriving 
at Mrs. Hua’s house on the twenty-fifth. 

“Did you run into the snow on the way?” inquired Yiin. I told 
her what had happened on the way and she remarked sadly, “When 
it snowed, I thought you had already arrived at Tsingkiang, but you 
were then still on the river! It was very lucky of you to have met old 
Ts’ao. Really Heaven always provides for good people. ” 

After a few days, we received a letter from Ch’ingchiin inform¬ 
ing us that her younger brother had already found a job as apprentice 
through the good offices of my friend Yishan. Ch’ingchiin herself was 
also brought to Chin-ch’en’s home on the twenty-fourth of the first 
moon, with the permission of my father. Thus my children’s affairs 
were all settled, but it was hard for parents and children to part like 
this. 
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The weather was clear and mild at the beginning of the second 
moon. With the money I had obtained from my brother-in-law, I 
made arrangements for a trip to Yangchow, where my old friend Hu 
K’engt’ang was working at the Salt Bureau. I obtained a post there 
as secretary at the imperial tax bureau and felt more settled. In the 
eighth moon of the following year, 1802, I received a letter from 
Yiin which said:“I have completely recovered now. I don’t think it is 
right for me to be staying at a friend’s place for ever, and wish very 
much to come to Yangchow, and see the famous P’ingshan. ” I then 
rented a two-roomed house on a river outside the First-in-Spring Gate 
of Yangchow City, and went personally to bring Yiin to our new 
home. Mrs. Hua presented us with a little boy servant, called Ah 
Shuang, who was to help us in cooking and general housework. She 
also made an agreement with us that some day we should live togeth¬ 
er as neighbours. As it was already in the tenth moon and it was too 
cold at P’ingshan, we had to put off our visit there until next spring. 

I was fully hoping, then, that we were going to have a quiet life 
and Yiin s health would steadily recover and that eventually we might 
be reunited with our family. In less than a month, however, the ya- 
men was reducing its staff and cut fifteen persons. As I was only in¬ 
directly recommended by a friend, naturally I was among those sent 
away. Yiin at first thought of different plans for me; she tried to be 
cheerful and comforted me, and never said a word of complaint. 
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Thus we dragged on till the second moon of 1803, when she had 
a severe relapse, with profuse discharges of blood. I wanted to go a- 
gain to Tsingkiang for help, but Yiin said: 

“It is better to go to a friend than to a relative for help. ” 

“You are quite right,” I said, “but all my friends are themselves 
in trouble and won’t be able to help us, however kind they are. ” 
“All right, then,” she said. “The weather is quite mild now and 
I don’t think there will be any snow. Go quickly and come back 
quickly, but don’t worry on my account. Take good care of yourself 
and increase not the burden of my sins. ” 

At this time, we were already unable to meet our daily 
expenses, but in order to ease her mind, I pretended to her that I 
was going to hire a donkey. As a matter of fact, I took the journey 
on foot, merely eating some wheat cakes in my pocket whenever I 
felt hungry, I went in a southeasterly direction and crossed two 
creeks. After going for eighty or ninety li , I found a deserted coun¬ 
try without any houses around. As night came, I saw only a stretch 
of yellow sands under the starry sky. There I found a little shrine of 
the God of Earth, about over five feet high, enclosed by a low wall, 
with two little cypress trees in front. Then I kowtowed to the God 
and prayed: I am Mr. Shen of Soochow on my way to a relative’s. 
I’ve lost my bearings and intend to borrow thy temple to pass a night 
here. Mayst thou protect me! ” 
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I then put away the little stone incense tripod and tried to crawl 
in. The shrine, however, was too small for my body by half and I 
managed to sit on the ground, leaving my legs outside. I turned my 
travelling cap round, using the back to cover my face, and thus sat 
there listening with my eyes closed, but all I could hear was the 
whistling of winds blowing by. My feet were sore and my spirit was 
tired and soon I dozed off. 

When I woke up, it was already broad daylight and suddenly I 
heard people’s footsteps and sounds of talking outside the low enclo¬ 
sure. Immediately I peeped out and saw that it was the peasants, 
who were going to a fair, passing by. I asked them for directions and 
they told me that I was to go straight south for ten li until I should 
reach Taihing City, and after going through the city, to go southeast 
for ten li until I should come across an earthen mound; after passing 
eight such mounds, I would then arrive at Tsingkiang. All I had to 
do was to follow the main road. I turned back then, put the incense 
tripod back in its original place, thanked the God for the night’s rest 
and started off. After passing Taihing, I took a wheel-barrow and ar¬ 
rived at Tsingkiang about four o’clock in the afternoon. 

I sent in my card and waited for a long time before the watch¬ 
man came out and said, “Mr. Fan is away on official business to 
Ch’angchow. ” From the way he talked, I thought this was merely a 
pretext for not seeing me. I asked him when his master was coming 
home. 
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“I don’t know,” replied the servant. 

“Then I am going to stay here until he returns, even if I have to 
wait a year. ” 

The watchman guessed the purpose of my visit and secretly 
asked me, “Is Mrs. Fan really your own sister by the same mother?” 

“If she weren’t my own sister, I wouldn’t have decided to wait 
until Mr. Fan’s return. ” 

The watchman then asked me to stay. After three days, I was 
told that Mr. Fan had returned and was given twenty-five dollars, 
with which I hurriedly hired a donkey and returned home. 

I found Yun very sad and sobbing at home. When she saw me, 
she said rather abruptly, “Do you know that Ah Shuang ran away 
yesterday with our things? I have asked people to go about looking 
for him, but so far with no results. I don’t mind losing the things, 
but the boy was given to me by his own mother, who told me repeat¬ 
edly on parting to take good care of him. If he is running home, he 
will have to cross the Yangtze River, and I don’t know what may 
happen to him. Or if his parents should hide him away and ask me 

for their son, what are we to do? And how am I going to face my 
sworn sister?” 
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“Please calm yourself,” I said. “I think there is no ground for 
such anxiety. One who hides away his own son must do it for black¬ 
mail, but they know perfectly well that we haven't got any money. 
Besides, since the boy’s coming here half a year ago, we have given 
him food and clothing, and have never struck him or been harsh to 
him, as everybody round here knows. I think the real fact is that the 
boy was a rascal and, seeing that we were in a bad way, stole our 
things and ran away. As for Mrs. Hua, it is she, rather than you, 
that should feel uneasy—for sending you such a scamp. The thing to 
do is for us to report the matter immediately to the magistrate, and 
prevent any future complications. ” 

Yun felt a little easier after hearing my view of the situation, 
but from then on she often cried out in her sleep “Ah Shuang has run 
away! or How could Han be so heartless! and her illness became 
worse and worse every day. I wanted to send for a doctor, but Yun 
stopped me saying: 

You know my illness started in consequence of deep grief over 
my mother’s death following upon K’ehch’ang’s running away, then 
it was aggravated through my passion for Han and finally made worse 
by my chagrin at this recent affair. Besides, I was often too cautious 
and afraid of making mistakes. I have tried my best to be a good 
daughter-in-law, but have failed, and have consequently developed 
dizziness and palpitation of the heart. The illness is now deep in my 
system and no doctor will be of any avail, and you may just as well 
spare yourself the expense. 
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As I look back upon the twenty-three years of our married life, I 
know that you have loved me and been most considerate to me, in 
spite of all my faults. I am happy to die with a husband and under¬ 
standing friend like you and 1 have no regrets. Yes, I have been as 
happy as a fairy at times, with my warm cotton clothing and frugal 
but full meals and the happy home we had. Do you remember how 
we used to enjoy ourselves amongst springs and rocks, as at the 
Ts’anglang Pavilion and the Hsiaoshuanglou? But who are we to en¬ 
joy the good luck of a fairy, of which only those are worthy who have 
lived a virtuous life from incarnation to incarnation? We had, there- 

s 

fore, offended the Creator by trying to snatch a happiness that was 
above our lot; hence our various earthly troubles. It all comes of your 
too great love, bestowed upon one who is ill-fated and unworthy of 
this happiness. ” 

After a while she spoke again amidst sobs, “Every one has to die 
once. My only regret is, we have to part half-way from each other 
for ever, and I am not able to be your wife until the end of your days 
and see with my own eyes the wedding of Fengsen. ” After saying 
this, tears rolled down her cheeks as big as peas. I tried to comfort 
her by saying, “You have been ill for eight years, and this is not the 
first time that you are in a critical condition. Why do you suddenly 
say such heart-breaking words?” 
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“I have been dreaming lately,” she said, “of my parents who 
have sent a boat to welcome me home. Whenever I close my eyes, I 
feel my body is so light, so light, like one walking among the clouds. 
It seems that my spirit has already departed and only my body re¬ 
mains. ” 

“This is the effect of your extreme weakness,” I said. “If you 
will take some tonic and rest yourself properly, I am sure you will get 
well. ” 

Then Yiin sighed again and said, “If there were the slightest ray 
of hope, I would not have told you all these things. But now death is 
approaching and it is high time I spoke my mind. I know you have 
displeased your parents all on my account; therefore when I die, your 
parents’ attitude will change round, and you yourself will feel more at 
ease toward your parents. You know they are already very old, and 
when I die, you should return to them as soon as possible. If you 
cannot bring my remains back to the native district for burial, you 
can temporarily keep my coffin here and then see to its removal after¬ 
wards. I hope you will find another one who is both beautiful and 
good to take my place and serve our parents and bring up my 
children, and then I shall die content.” At this point, she broke 

down completely and fell to weeping as if her bowels had been cut 
through. 

“Even if you should leave me half-way like this,” I said, “I shall 
never marry again. Besides, it is difficult to be water for one who 
has seen the great seas, and difficult to be clouds for one who has 
seen the Yangtze Gorges. 
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Then Yiin held my hand and was going to say something again, 
but she could only mumble the words “Next incarnation!” half audi¬ 
bly again and again. Suddenly she began to feel short of breath, her 
chin was set, her eyes stared wide open, and however I called her 
name, she could not utter a single word. Two lines of tears kept on 
rolling down her cheeks. After a while, her breath became weaker, 
her tears gradually dried up and her spirit departed from this life for 
ever. This was on the thirtieth of the third moon, 1803. A solitary 
lamp was shining then in the room, and a sense of utter forlornness 
overcame me. In my heart opened a wound that shall be healed nev¬ 
ermore ! 

My friend Hu K’engt’ang kindly helped me with ten dollars, 
and together with this and what I could obtain by selling all I had in 
the house, I saw to her proper burial. 

Alas! Yiin was a woman with the heart and talent of a man. 
From the time she was married into my home, I had been forced to 
run about abroad for a living, while she was left without sufficient 
money, and she never said a word of complaint. When I could stay at 
home, our sole occupation was the discussion of books and literature. 
She died in poverty and sickness without being able to see her own 
children, and who was to blame but myself? How could I ever ex¬ 
press the debt I owe to a good chamber companion? I should like to 
urge upon all married couples in the world neither to hat$ nor to be 
too passionately attached to each other. As the proverb says, “A lov¬ 
ing couple could never reach grand old age together. ” Mine is a case 
in point. 
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According to custom, the spirit of the deceased is supposed to 
return to the house on a certain day after his death, and people used 
to arrange the room exactly as the deceased had left it, putting his old 
clothes on the bed and his old shoes by the bedside for the returning 
spirit to take a farewell look. We called this in Soochow “closing the 
spirit’s eyes. ” People also used to invite Taoist monks to recite incan¬ 
tations, calling to the spirit to visit the deathbed and then sending it 
away. This was called “welcoming the spirit.” At Yangchow the 
custom was to prepare wine and dishes and leave them in the dead 
man’s chamber, while the whole family would go away in order to 
“avoid the spirit.” It often happened that things were stolen while 
the house was thus deserted. On this day, my landlord, who was 
staying with me, left the house, and my neighbours urged me to 
leave the offerings at home and get away also. To this I gave a cold, 
indifferent reply, for I was hoping to see the spirit of Yun again. 
There was a certain Chang Ytimen of the same district who warned 
me saying, “One may be very well possessed by the evil spirit, when 
one’s mind dwells on the uncanny. I should not advise you to try it, 
for I rather believe in the existence of ghosts. ” 

“This is the very reason I am going to stay— because I believe 
that ghosts do exist,” I replied. 

To encounter the spirit of the deceased on its return home has 
an evil influence on living men,” Chang replied. “Even if your wife’s 
spirit should return, she is living in a world different from ours. I am 
afraid you won’t be able to see her form, but will, on the other 
hand, be affected by her evil influence. ” 
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I was so madly in love with her that I did not care. “I don't care 
a damn about it,” I said to him. “If you are so concerned about me, 
why not stay on and keep me company?” 

“I’ll stay outside the door. If you should see anything strange, 
just call for me. ” 

I then went in with a lamp in my hand and saw the room was 
exactly as she had left it, only my beloved was not there, and tears 
welled up in my eyes in spite of myself. I was afraid then that with 
my wet eyes, I should not be able to see her form clearly, and I held 
back my tears and sat on the bed, waiting for her appearance with 
wide open eyes. Softly I touched her old dress and smelt the odour of 
her body which still remained, and was so affected by it that I fainted 
off. Then I thought to myself, How could I let myself doze off since 
I was waiting for the return of her spirit? I opened my eyes again and 
looked round and saw the two candle-lights burning low on the table 
as small as little peas. It gave me a goose-flesh and I shuddered all 
over. Then I rubbed my hands and my forehead and looked carefully 
and saw the pair of candle-lights leapt higher and higher till they 
were over a foot long and the papered wooden frame of the ceiling 
was going to catch fire. The sudden glow of the lights illuminated the 
whole room and enabled me to look round clearly, when suddenly 
they grew small and dark as before. 
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At this time I was in a state of excitement and wanted to call in 
my companion, when I thought that her gentle female spirit might be 
scared away by the presence of another living man. Secretly and in a 
quiet tone, I called her name and prayed to her, but the whole room 
was buried in silence and I could not see a thing. Then the candle¬ 
lights grew bright again, but did not shoot high up as before. I went 
out and told Yiimen about it, and he thought me very bold, but did 
not know that I was merely in love. 

After Yiin’s death, I thought of the poet Lin Hoching who 
“took the plum-tress for his wives and a stork for his son,” and I 
called myself “Meiyi,” meaning “one bereaved of the plum tree.” I 
provisionally buried Yiin on the Golden Cassia Hill outside the West 
Gate of Yangchow, at the place which was commonly known as “The 
Precious Pagoda of the Ho Family.” I bought a lot and buried her 
there, according to her dying wish, bringing home with me the 
wooden tablet for worship. My mother was also deeply touched by 
the news of her death. Ch’ingchun and Fengseti came home, wept 
bitterly and went into mourning. 

You know father is still angry with you, ” said my brother 
Ch it ang. You d better stay away at Yangchow for some time and 
wait till father returns home, when I shall speak for you and then 
write for you to come home. ” 
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I then kowtowed to my mother and parted from my daughter 
and son and wept aloud for a while, before I departed again for 
Yangchow, where I painted for my living. Thus I was often enabled, 
to loiter round and weep over Yiin’s grave, forlorn soul that I was! 
And whenever I passed our old house, the sight was too much for me 
to bear. On the Double Ninth Festival Day, I found that, while all 
the other graves were yellow, hers was still green. The graveyard 
keeper said to me, “This is a propitious place for burial, that is why 
the spirit of the earth is so strong. ” And I secretly prayed to her, “O 
Yiin! The autumn wind is blowing high, and my gowns are still 
thin. If you have any influence, protect me and arrange that I may 

have a job to pass the end of the year, while waiting abroad for news 

* 

from home. ” 

Soon afterwards, one Mr. Chang Yu-an, who had a post as 
secrtary at the Kiangtu [Yangchow] yamen, was going to bury his 
parents at home in Chekiang, and asked me to take his place for three 
months. And thus I was provided against the winter. After I left 
that place, Chang Yiimen asked me to stay at his home. He was out 
of job too, and told me that he was finding it hard to meet the ex¬ 
penses at the end of the year. I gave him all the twenty dollars I had 
in my pocket, and told him that this was the money I had reserved 
for bringing Yun’s coffin home and that he could pay me back when I 
heard word from my family. 
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So that year I passed the New Year at Chang’s home. I was 
waiting for mail from home morning and night, but no news came at 
all. In the third moon of 1804, I received a letter from my daughter 
Ch’ingchiin, informing me of my father’s illness. I wanted very 
much to go home to Soochow, but was afraid of arousing father’s 
anger. While I was still hesitating, I received a second letter from 
her, telling me that father had died. Sorrow went into my heart and 
pierced my bones and I cried to heaven in vain, for I knew it was too 
late. Brushing aside all considerations, I dashed home under the star¬ 
ry sky. I wailed bitterly and knocked my head against the coffin until 
I bled. Alas! my father had a hard time all his life working away 
from home, and he begot such an unfilial son as I, who was never 
able to minister to his pleasure while he was alive, nor able to serve 
him at his death-bed. Great, indeed, is my sin! 

“Why didn’t you come home earlier then?” asked my mother, 
seeing me weeping so bitterly. 

“Had it not been for Ch’ingchiin’s letter,” I said, “I would not 
even have heard of it at all. ” My mother cast a look at my brother’s 
wife and kept silent. 

I then kept watch over the coffin in the hall, but throughout the 
seven weeks for mourning ceremonies, not one in the whole family 
spoke to me about family affairs or discussed the funeral arrangements 
with me. I was ashamed of myself for not fulfilling a son’s duties and 
would not ask them questions, either. 
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One day some men suddenly appeared at our house to ask for re¬ 
payment of a loan, and made a lot of noise in the hall. I came out and 
said to them, “I don’t blame you for pressing for repayment of the 
debt. But isn’t it rather mean of you to create such a turmoil, while 
my father’s remains are scarcely cold yet?” One among them then se¬ 
cretly explained to me, “Please understand we have been sent here by 
somebody. You just get away for a moment, and we will ask for re¬ 
payment directly from the man who called us here. ” 

“I’ll return myself what I owe! You had better all go away!” 
My wish was immediately obeyed, and the people having left, I 
called Ch’it’ang into my presence and remonstrated with him. 

Though a stupid elder brother, I have never committed any great 
wrongs. If you are thinking of my being made heir to uncle, remem¬ 
ber that I did not receive a single cent of the family fortune. Do you 
suppose I came home to divide property with you instead of for the 
funeral? A man ought to stand on his own feet; I have come empty- 
handed, and empty-handed I go!” After saying this, I turned about 
and went behind the curtain again and cried bitterly by the coffin. 

I then said good-bye to my mother and went to tell Ch’ingchiin 
that I was going to a mountain to become a Taoist monk. While 
Ch ingchiin was just trying to persuade me not to do so, some friends 
of mine arrived. They were the brothers Hsia Nanhsun, literary 
name Tan-an, and Hsia Fengt’ai, literary name Yishan. They re¬ 
monstrated with me in a very severe tone, and thus began: 
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“We don’t blame you for being angry with this kind of a family, 
but although your father has died, your mother is still living, and al¬ 
though your wife is dead, your son is not independent yet. Have you 
really the heart to become a monk?” 

“What am I going to do then?” I replied. 

“For the time being,” said Tan-an, “you could put up at our 
home. I hear that his honour Shih Chot’ang is coming home on leave 
from his office. Why don’t you wait till he comes and see him about 
it? I am sure he will be able to give you a position. ” 

“This is hardly proper,” I said. “I am still in the hundred days 
of my mourning, and your parents are still living. ” 

“Don’t worry on that account,” said Yishan. “for our father, 
too, joins us in the invitation. If you think it’s not quite proper to do 
so, then there is a temple on the west of our home where the abbot is 
a good friend of mine. How about putting up there?” To this I a- 
greed. 

Then Ch’ingchun said to me, “Grandfather had left us a family 
property certainly not less than three or four thousand dollars. If you 
will not have a share of the property, will you not even take along 
your travelling bag? I’ll fetch it myself and bring it to the temple for 
you. In this way not only did I get my travelling bag, but also 
found ingeniously stuck in it some books, paintings, ink slabs and 
pots for holding writing brushes left behind by my father. 
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The monk put me up at the Tower of Great Mercy. The tower 
faced south and on its east was a buddha. I occupied the western 
room which had a moon window exactly opposite the buddha, this 
being the room where pilgrims used to have their meals. At the door, 
there was a most imposing standing figure, representing General 
Kuan Yii, the Chinese God of War and Loyalty, holding a huge knife 
in his hand. A big maiden-hair tree stood in the yard, three fathoms 
in circumference, and cast a heavy shade over the whole tower. At 
night the wind would blow past the tree, making a roaring noise. 
Yishan often brought some wine and fruit to the place to have a drink 
between ourselves. 

“Are you not afraid of staying here alone on a dark night?” he 
asked. 

“No,” I replied. “I have lived a straight life and have a free 
conscience, why should I be afraid?” 

It happened that shortly after I moved in, there was a pouring 
rain which continued day and night for over a month. I was always 
afraid that some branch of the maiden-hair tree might break off and 
crash on to the roof, but, thanks to the protection of the gods, noth¬ 
ing happened. In the country around us, however, a great number of 
houses had fallen down and all the rice fields were flooded. I spent 
the days painting with the monk as if nothing had happened. 
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At the beginning of the seventh moon, the sky cleared up and I 
went to the Ts’ungming Island as a personal secretary of Yishan’s fa¬ 
ther, whose “fancy name” was Shiinhsiang and who was going there 
on business. For this I received twenty dollars as remuneration. 
When I returned, they were making my father’s grave and Ch’it’ang 
asked Fengsen to tell me that he was in need of money for the burial 
expenses and would I lend him ten or twenty dollars? I was going to 
turn over the money I had to him, but Yishan would not allow it and 
insisted on contributing half of the amount. I then went ahead to my 
father’s grave, accompanied by Ch’ingchiin. 

After the burial, I returned to the Tower of Great Mercy. At 
the end of the ninth moon, Yishan had some rent to collect from his 
crops at Yungt’ai Beach in Tunghai and I accompanied him there, 
where we stayed for two months. When we returned, it was already 
late winter and I moved to his home at the Snow-and-Wild-Goose 
Study to pass the New Year. Yishan was, indeed, better to me than 
my own kin. 

In the seventh moon of the year 1805, Chot’ang returned home 
from the capital. This was his “ fancy name, ” while his real name 
was Yiinyii and his literary name Chihju. He was a childhood chum 
of mine, took the first place in the imperial examinations in 1790 
during the reign of Ch’ienlung, and then became magistrate of 
Chungking in Szechuen. During the rebellion of the White Lotus Se¬ 
cret Society, he won great merit for himself fighting the rebels for 
three years. When he returned, we were very glad to see each other. 
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On the Double Ninth Festival Day, he was going to his office at 
Chungking with his family and asked me to accompany him. I then 
said good-bye to my mother at the home of Loh Shangwu, the hus¬ 
band of my ninth sister, for by this time my father’s home had al¬ 
ready been sold. My mother gave me parting instructions as follows: 
“You should try your best to glorify the name of the family, for your 
younger brother will never amount to anything. Remember I depend 
entirely on you. ” Fengsen was seeing me off, but on the way he sud¬ 
denly began to weep bitterly, and I bade him go home. 

When our boat arrived at Kingk’ou [Chinkiang], Chot’ang said 
he wanted to see an old friend of his, Wang T’ifu, who was a chiijen 
and was working at the Salt Bureau in Yangchow. He was going out 
of his way to call on him and I accompanied him there, and thus had 
another chance to look at Yiin’s grave. Then we turned back and 
went up the Yangtze River and enjoyed all the scenery on the way. 
When we arrived at Kingchow, Hupeh, we learnt that my friend had 
been promoted a taotai at Tungkuan [in Honan]. He, therefore, 
asked me to stay at Kingchow with his son Tunfu and family, while 
he went to pass the New Year at Chungking with just a small en¬ 
tourage and went directly to his new office via Chengtu. In the sec¬ 
ond moon of the following year, his family at Szechuen then followed 
him there by boat up the river as far as Fanch’eng. From that point 
on, we had to travel by land. The way was very long and the expens¬ 
es very heavy; with the heavy load of men and luggage, horses died 
and cartwheels were often broken on the road and it was altogether a 
tortuous journey. 
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It was barely three months since his arrival at Tungkuan, when 
Chot’ang was again transferred to Shantung as inspector. As he was 
an upright official, having made no money from the people and there¬ 
fore unable to pay the expenses to bring his family there, we re¬ 
mained temporarily at the T’ungch’uan College. Only at the end of 
the tenth moon did he receive his salary from his Shantung office, 
which enabled him to send for his family. In his letter he enclosed a 
note from Ch’ingchun, which informed me that Fengsen had died in 
the fourth moon. Then I began to understand that the tears he shed 
when sending me off from home were tears of farewell. Alas! Yiin 
had only one son and must even he be taken away and not allowed to 
continue her line! Chot’ang was also greatly touched at the news, 
and presented me with a concubine. From that time on, I was again 
thrown into life s mad turmoil, a floating dream from which I do not 
know when I shall wake up! 
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Chapter Four 


THE JOYS OF TRAVEL 


F or thirty years I worked as a government clerk in different 
yamen and practically visited every province except Szechuen, 
Kweichow and Yunnan. Unfortunately, I was not free to wander 
where I liked,inasmuch as I was always attached to some office,and 
could therefore only hastily enjoy such natural scenery as came my 
way,getting at most a general impression of things without the op¬ 
portunity to explore the more unfrequented and out-of-the-way spots. 

I am by nature fond of forming my own opinions without regard to 
what others say. For instance, in the criticism of painting and poetry, 
I would value highly certain things that others look down upon,and 
think nothing of what others prize very highly.So it is also with nat¬ 
ural scenery, whose true appreciation must come from one* s own 
heart or not at all. There are famous scenic spots that do not at all ap¬ 
peal to me,and,on the other hand,certain places that are not at all fa¬ 
mous but delighted me intensely. I will merely record here the places 
that 1 have visited. 
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When I was fifteen,my father Chiafu was working at the yamen 
at Shanyin with one official Chao,who employed a certain old scholar 
of Hangchow by the name of Chao Ch ’ iian, literary name Shengtsai, 
as private tutor for his son,and I was made by my father to study un¬ 
der him. Once I had the opportunity of visiting the Hushan Hill, 
which was over ten li from the city and could be reached only by a 
waterway. On approaching the hill, I saw there was a stone cave with 
a rock jutting out horizontally as if it was going to fall down. My boat 
passed under this and went inside the cave, commonly known as 
“Shuiyiian" (Water Park) , which was very spacious within and sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by perpendicular rocks. There was a stone open 
tower overlooking the water,consisting of five beams,and a stone in¬ 
scription on the opposite rock bearing the words, “Looking at Jump¬ 
ing Fish. ’’The water was very deep at this spot and people said that 
there were some gigantic fish in it. I threw some crumbs down, but 
saw only small ones hardly a foot long come up to nibble them. A road 
led from the back of the open tower to “Hanyuan” (Land Park), 
where there was a jumble of rockery. Standing in irregular profusion, 
some of them only as broad as the palm of a hand, and others being 
stone pillars with their tops ground even, and capped with huge 
rocks. The whole thing was artificial,the workman’s marks being too 
apparent,and nothing good could be said for them. After going round 
the place, I had a picnic in the Water Park at the open tower by the 
waterside. I asked an attendant to fire some crackers, which made a 
noise like thunder, reverberating throughout the whole valley. This 
was my first taste of the joys of travel in my young days. Unfortu¬ 
nately I was not able to visit the Orchid Pavilion® and Emperor Yu’s 
Tomb,a sin of omission which I very much regret to this day. 


(D Made famous by Wang Hsichih’s essay.— Tr 
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The year following my arrival at Shanyin,my tutor asked me to 
study at his home,as he would not,on principle, leave his aged par¬ 
ents and stay far away from them. I then followed him to Hangchow 
and was thus enabled to see the scenic beauties of the famous West 
Lake. I regard Lungching (the Dragon Well) as the best in point of 
general plan and design, with the Hsiaoyut’ien Garden (Little Par¬ 
adise) coming next. For rocks I would prefer the Flying Peak of 
T’ienchu and the Ancient Cave of Precious stones on the City God’s 
Hill. For water, I prefer the Jade Spring, because its water is so clear 
and there are so many fish in it,giving an impression of natural life. 
Probably the worst is the Agate Temple of Kehling. There are, be¬ 
sides, beautiful places like the Mid-Lake Pavilion and the Six-One 
Spring, which it is impossible or unnecessary to describe in detail,be¬ 
ing all suggestive of overdressed women with too much rouge and 
powder. There is a good and quiet secluded place like the Little Quiet 
Lodge, which has a natural beauty of its own,superior to them all. 

The Tomb of Su Hsiaohsiao is situated by the side of the Hsiling 
Bridge. When the native people showed it to me, it was but a little 
mound of yellow earth. In the year 1780, when Emperor Ch’ienlung 
came down south, he once made a casual enquiry about it, and when 
he came again in the spring of 1784,the grave had already been re¬ 
constructed into a stone tomb of octagonal shape, with a stone tablet 
bearing the inscription: “The Tomb of Su Hsiaohsiao of Ch ’ ient ’ 
ang.” 
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Since then, poets who come to visit the ancient beauty ’ s tomb 
have not to hunt round for it. Any number of virtuous and high-prin¬ 
cipled women have lived and died whose names were never handed 
down to posterity, and many others who were remembered for a short 
period and then forgotten, but here was Su Hsiaohsiao, merely a fa¬ 
mous courtesan, who has been remembered by everybody from the 
South Ch’i Dynasty down to the present. Was this perhaps due to the 
fact that she was made of the spirit of nature’s hills and dales and was 
in this way destined to grace the beauties of the Lake? 

A few paces north from the Hsiling Bridge there was the Ts’ 
ungwen College,where I used to take the examinations together with 
a fellow class-mate Chao Ch’ichih. It was summer then and we would 
get up very early, pass the Ch ’ ient ’ ang Gate and the Chaoch ’ ing 
Temple, come down the Broken Bridge and sit down on its stone 
balustrade. The sun was rising then and there was a stretch of morn¬ 
ing haze behind the rows of willow-trees,giving a most charming ef¬ 
fect. The air was filled with the fragrance of the lotus flowers and a 
gentle breeze would blow by,making one feel light of heart and body. 
By the time we reached the College on foot, the subjects for the ex- 
aminations were not yet given out. We handed in our papers in the af¬ 
ternoon, and went to cool ourselves at the Purple Clouds Cave. The 
cave was big enough to hold several dozen people,and there was a fis¬ 
sure among the rocks on its roof admitting a ray of sunlight. A wine- 
seller had provided a low table and some stools at this place. We then 
took off our long gowns and had a little drink; the shredded deermeat 
was very delicious and we took it with fresh lotus roots and water cal¬ 
trops, leaving the cave slightly drunk. 
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Ch’ichih proposed that we should go up to the Morning Glory 
Terrace,which commanded a high and open view of the country. Be¬ 
ing in a mood for adventure,we climbed up to its very top where,as 
we looked down,the West Lake appeared like a mirror and the City 
of Hangchow like a tiny little mud-cake,while the Ch’ient’ang River 
wended its way like an encircling girdle. We could see at least hun¬ 
dreds of li away;in fact,this was the grandest sight I ever saw in my 
life. After sitting on top there for quite a while, the sun was going 
down and we came down the hill,when the sound of the temple bells 
from the South-Screen Hill reached our ears. We did not visit 
Taokuang and Yiinsi because they were too far away. The plum-blos¬ 
soms of the Red Gate Ground and the ironwood trees of the Kuku 
Temple were, in fact, not much to look at. The Purple Sun Cave, 
which we had thought worth seeing and took some trouble to reach, 
proved to be merely a spring with water flowing down from a hole, 
the “entrance to the cave,"which was but the size of a finger. Tradi¬ 
tion says that there was a big cave inside and I regretted very much 
not to be able to break into it. 

On the ch ' ingming festival,® my tutor was going to visit his 
ancestral grave and brought me along. The grave was situated at 
Tungyo,or East Sacred Hill. The country was full of bamboos and the 
care-taker of the place entertained us with soup of bamboo-shoots, 
which were dug up before they grew above the ground,and looked 

like pears,only a little more pointed. It was so delicious that I drank 
two bowls of it. 


(D A festival which falls on any unfixed date somewhere round the middle part of the 

spring months. On this day people are accustomed to pay their visits to their ancestral tombs in 
the country. 
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“You’d better look out,"said my tutor. “Bamboo-shoots have an 
action on the heart-beat, although they are so delicious. You must 
take a lot of meat together with them. ” I was not usually fond of 
meat,and this time I ate so much bamboo-shoots that I could scarcely 
take any rice. On my way home, I found my throat parched and my 
tongue and lips all dried up. We passed the Stone House Cave which 
was not much to look at. Another cave,the Cave of Aquatic Pleasure, 
was full of steep rocks covered with ivy. I entered the cave, which was 
small like an attic, and saw a gurgling spring, which collected at a 
pool about three feet wide and five inches deep only;the water, 1 was 
told, remained at that constant level throughout the year. I knelt 
down on the ground to drink from the pool and felt an immense relief 
in my throat. There were two little pavilions outside the cave where 
one could sit and listen to the murmuring spring. A monk came along 
and asked us to see the Jar of Ten Thousand Years”; this was a big 
jar in the kitchen, with spring water running into it through a bam¬ 
boo pole and thus always kept full to over-flowing. As that jar had 
lain there for years and years, it was covered with moss over a foot 

long,and as the temperature never went below zero,the jar was never 
broken. 
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In the eighth moon of 1781, my father returned home, laid up 
with malaria. He would ask for fire when in a cold spell and ask for 
ice when in high fever, despite my repeated advice to the contrary, 
and in this way,it turned into typhoid,which grew from bad to worse 
every day. I attended on him day and night and never slept a wink for 
almost a month. My wife, Yunniang,also fell seriously ill at this time 
and was confined to bed; everything was in a muddle and I felt very 
miserable. “I am afraid I shall never get well, "said my father to me 
one day,calling me to his bedside for final instructions. “I don’t think 
you can make a living with the knowledge derived from a few books, 
and I am going to place you in charge of a sworn brother of mine, 
Chiang Ssutsai,who will bring you up to follow my profession.” 
Ssutsai turned up next day and I was made to kowtow to him as pupil 
to tutor by my father s bedvside. Soon afterwards,however,my father 
was attended to by a famous doctor,Mr. Hsii Kuanlien,and gradually 
got well; Yun, too, was cured by the same doctor and was able to leave 
her bed. Thus I began my training as a yamen clerk. I mention this 
unpleasant episode here in my record of the joys of travel because, 
through this change of profession, I was enabled to leave my studies 
and travel a great deal. 
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My teacher’s name was Hsiang. I followed him in the winter of 
that year to the yamen of Fenghsien. There was a colleague of mine, 
also learning the same profession at the place; his name was Ku 
Chinchien,literary name Hungkan and “fancy name” Purple Haze. 
Ku was also a native of Soochow and was by nature a big-hearted, 
frank and straightforward fellow. As he was a year older, I called him 
“elder brother,”and he called me “younger brother” and we became 
fast friends. Hungkan was in fact the best friend I had in this world. 
Unfortunately he died at twenty-two,and now in my forty-sixth year 
I doubt if I could find another friend like him in this wide, wide 
world. I remember that when we began our friendship, our minds 
were full of noble thoughts and we often thought of living a quiet life 
in the mountains. 

On the Double Ninth Festival,it happened that we were both at 
Soochow. That day we were having some theatrical performances at 
home by some actresses called there by my father and his friend Wang 
Hsiaohsia. Knowing of this beforehand, and disliking the noise and 
confusion,I had arranged with Hungkan to go to the Hanshan Tem¬ 
ple that day and climb high mountains [as was customary on this fes¬ 
tival], incidentally looking for a place for retirement. Yun had pre¬ 
pared a small picnic case of wine and eatables for us. 
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At dawn,Hungkan appeared at my home, and we brought the 
case along,passed the Hsiimen Gate,and went into a noodle shop to 
have our breakfast. Then we crossed the Hsiikiang River and walked 
by foot to the Date-Market Bridge at Hengt’ang. From there we en¬ 
gaged a boat, reaching the place shortly before noon. The boatman 
was an honest sort and we asked him to buy some rice and prepare 
lunch for us,while we went ashore and visited first the Central Peak 
Temple, which stood to the south of Chih-hsing Ancient Temple. Fol¬ 
lowing the path up, we saw that the Central Peak Temple was hidden 
away in a thick wood. The place was secluded, and the monks had 
nothing to do, but seeing our appearance, for we were not properly 
dressed as yamen clerks should be, gave us a very cold welcome. As 
we did not intend to see this place in particular, we did not go in. By 
the time we returned to the boat,the lunch was ready. 

After lunch,the boatman followed us with the picnic case,leav¬ 
ing his son to look after the boat. We then went on from the Hanshan 
Temple to the White Cloud Villa,by the Garden of High Virtue. This 
Villa was situated at the foot of a cliff with a little pond below,sur¬ 
rounded by rockery and trees. The cliff was overgrown with ficus 
pumila and the walls were covered with moss. We sat in the hall,lis¬ 
tening to the silent swish of falling leaves,with not a soul in sight. 
There was a pavilion outside where we bade the boatman wait for us, 
while we two went through a fissure in the rock,called “A Ray from 
the Sky, and following the narrow winding steps up, we reached the 
top which was called the “Upper White Clouds,"There was a dilapi¬ 
dated temple there with a solitary tower still standing, useful now on¬ 
ly for obtaining a good view of the surrounding country. After resting 
there for a while,we helped each other down. 
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“You’ve just ‘climbed to a high place’ and forgot to bring along 
your picnic case!”remarked the boatman. 

“We came here,’’replied Hungkan,“not merely to climb to high 
places,but to look round for a place of retirement. ” 

“As for that,’’said the boatman,“there is a village to the south 
about two or three li from here,called Shangsha, with many inhabi¬ 
tants, and there are some vacant lots in it. I have a relative,one Mr. 
Fan,staying at this village;why not go and take a look?” 

“This is the place of retirement of Mr. Hsu Ssutsai at the end of 
the Ming Dynasty,”I said,delighted at the suggestion. “I hear there 
is a very nice and secluded garden which I have not seen yet. ” 

We then followed the boatman as our guide. The village stood on 
a path between two hills. The garden was situated on a hillside but 
devoid of all rocks;on the other hand,there were many old trees with 
winding branches of great strength and beauty. The pavilions, water¬ 
sheds, windows and railings were designed in a very simple style and 
there were bamboo fences and hay-thatched mud cottages,as was be¬ 
coming the residence of a recluse. In the centre there was a pavilion 
with a honey-locust tree about two fathoms in circumference near by. 
Of all the gardens I have seen,I consider this the best. 
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On the left of the garden there was a hill;commonly known as 
the Chicken Coop Hill, whose peak went up perpendicularly, with 
rocks at the top resembling those at the Ancient Cave of Precious 
Stones at Hangchow,but not perforated in the same manner,or quite 
as elegant as the latter. Hungkan sought out a bed of green stone 
where he lay down and exclaimed, “Now here I can look up at the 
mountain peaks above and look down upon the garden and pavilions 
below. It’s as airy here as it is secluded—let’s have our wine now!” 
Then we asked the boatman to drink with us,and sang or whistled to 
our hearts’ content. The peasants of this place learnt that we were 
looking for a lot, and, thinking that we were trying to find a propi¬ 
tious place for burial,came and told us about a good spot. “We don’t 
care where we are buried, said Hungkan. “Any place that is to our 
liking will do! Who would know that this proved to be an ill-omen! 

When the wine-pot was all empty,we went about picking lilies 
of the valley to decorate the temples of our queues with. By the time 
we reached our boat,the sun was already going down,and when we 
arrived home about nine o clock in the evening the guests had not yet 
dispersed. Yiin secretly said to me, “There is an actress called 
Lankuan who is charming and dignified and of the right type. ” I 
called her in, pretending that my mother wanted to see her. Holding 
her wrist and surveying her carefully, I saw that she was indeed full 

A 

and white and soft.Turning to Yiin, I said, 
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“She is quite beautiful,but her name (‘Orchid’) doesn’t agree 
with her figure. ” 

“But a plump person has good luck, "replied Yiin. 

“What about the fat Yang Kueifei who died at Mawei?” 

After sending her away on some pretext,Yiin said to me,“Were 
you happily drunk again today?”Then I told her all that we had seen 
on the way and she listened to it in transport for a long time. 

In the spring of 1783, I accompanied my teacher to Yangchow 
and in this way got a glimpse of the Chinshan and Chiaoshan Hills [at 
Chinkiang]. The former should be looked at from a distance, and the 
latter at close range;unfortunately I failed to visit these hills,although 
I passed them many times. On crossing the Yangtze River to the 
north, I saw before my very eyes the “walls of green willows" of 
Yangchow,as the poet Wang Yiiyang described it. The P’ ingshan 
Hall was about three or four li from the city, but was reached by a 
winding route of eight or nine li . Although this entire landscape was 
built by human labour, it was so ingeniously planned that it looked 
like a bit of nature,suggesting to me the “marble halls" and “emerald 
pools” and phantom gardens of Fairyland itself. The beauty of the 
place consisted in the fact that over a dozen private villas and home 
gardens combined to form a huge park, stretching all the way from 
the city to the hill, with a unity all its own. 
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From the point of view of landscape designing, the most difficult 
part to lay out satisfactorily was a space of over a li that lay close by 
the city wall. A city should, in order to be picturesque,be built against 
a background of a vast countryside with ranges of hills in the 
distance;it was, therefore, a most difficult problem to have pavilions 
and parks around it without achieving a stupid,closed-in effect. But 
the whole thing was so contrived, with a pavilion here and a terrace 
there,and glimpses of walls and rocks and trees and bamboo groves so 
cleverly designed that there was not the slightest bit of obtrusiveness 
to the tourist’s eye. Only a master architect of the mind could have 
conceived and executed this. 

The stretch began with the Rainbow Garden immediately adjoin¬ 
ing the city wail, and after a turn to the north, came the Rainbow 
Bridge:! do not know whether the garden took its name from the 
bridge or the bridge from the garden. Rowing past these places, one 
came to the scene called “Spring Willows on a Long Embankment. ” 
It was a striking proof of the ingenuity of the designer,that this scene 
was placed at this spot and not immediately close to the city wall. 
With another turn to the west,there was an artificial mound with a 
temple on it,called “The Little Chinshan. This was also a master 
stroke,for with this hill blocking the view,the picture became tight¬ 
ened and wonderfully compact. 


® Or Little Gold Hill,after the Chinshan of Chinkiang. — Tr. 
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I was told that owing to the fact that the soil here consisted 
mainly of sand,they had tried several times to build the mound with¬ 
out success, until wooden piles had to be sunk into the ground at suc¬ 
cessive heights and then earth piled on to them,the whole work thus 
costing several tens of thousands of dollars. No one except the rich 
salt merchants [of Yangchow] could have carried through a project 
like this. 

After this we came to the Tower of Triumphal Delight, where 
the waterway became broader and people used to hold annual boat 
races on the Dragon Boat Festival. This was spanned over by the Lo¬ 
tus Bridge running north and south. The bridge was situated on a 
central point,and on its top were five pavilions,with four at the cor¬ 
ners and one at the centre, called by the natives of Yangchow “Four 
Dishes and One Soup. ”1 did not like it because the design was too la¬ 
borious or suggested too much mental effort. On the south of the 
bridge there was the Lotus-Seed Temple,with a Tibetan pagoda ris- 
ing straight up from its midst and its golden dome rising into the 
clouds;with the terra-cotta walls and temple roofs nestling under the 
kind shade of pine-trees and cypresses and the sounds of temple bells 
and ch ing [musical stone] coming to the traveller’s ears intermit¬ 
tently all combining to achieve a unique effect that could not be du¬ 
plicated in any other pleasure garden of the world. 
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After passing by the bridge, I saw a high three-storeyed tower 
with projecting eaves and painted girders in rainbow hues, decorated 
with rocks from the Taihu Lake and surrounded by white marble 
balustrades. This place was called “Where the Five-colored Clouds 
Are Abundant, "its position in this picture suggesting the main turn¬ 
ing-point of a literary composition. After this we came to a place 
known as “Morning Sun on the Szechuen Hill”—rather commonplace 
and uninteresting to me besides being artificial. As we were approach¬ 
ing the hill, the waterway narrowed down and lost itself in four or 
five bends formed by blocking the water’s path with earth piled on 
the banks and planting them with bamboos and trees. 

It was then as if the spirit of the place had spent itself when,all 
of a sudden,a beautiful view opened up before my eyes with the “For¬ 
est of Ten Thousand Pines of the P ingshan Hall before me. The 
three characters “P ’ ingshant ’ ang” were written by Ouyang Hsiu 
himself. ® The genuine spring,called the “Fifth Best Spring,East of 
Huai River was situated in a grotto,being nothing but a well whose 
water tasted like that of natural mountain springs,this being usually 
confused with the other well at the Lotus Pavilion with an iron cover 
on top bearing six holes, whose water was flat and tasteless. The Gar¬ 
den of Nine Peaks was situated in another secluded spot outside the 
South Gate; it had a natural charm of its own and in my opinion 
should be regarded as the best of all the gardens round the place. I did 
not go to the K angshan Hill and have no idea what it is like. 


(D This was where the Sung scholar stayed and has now been made a temple to his 
honour. — Tr. 
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The above is merely a rough sketch of the place, with no attempt 
to go into its artistic beauties and details of workmanship. In general, 
I would say, the place looked more like a beautiful woman in a gor¬ 
geous costume than a pretty country maid washing on a river bank. It 
happened that I visited the place shortly after it had been done up ex¬ 
pressly for the visit of Emperor Ch’ ienlung,and thus saw it at its best 
—an opportunity which rarely comes to a person in a life-time. 

In the spring of 1784,1 accompanied my father to the yamen of 
Wukiang under the magistrate Mr. Ho, where I had colleagues like 
Chang Pinchiang of Shanyin, Chang Yingmu of Wulin and Ku 
Aich’iian of T’iaoch’i. There we had the privilege of preparing a pro¬ 
visional palace for Emperor at Nantouyii,and thus had the honour of 
seeing His Majesty a second time. One day [during this occasion] , I 
suddenly thought of returning home when it was already approaching 
sundown. I got a small “fast boat,“which was the kind used for fast 
official errands with two oars at the sides and two yaolu at the stern. 
This kind was called in Soochow “Horse’s Head on the Surf” because 
it went so fast on the Taihu water. Quick as riding upon a stork in 
the air,I reached the Wumen Bridge in a second,and reached home 
before supper was ready. 
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The people of my district were usually given to luxuries,and on 
this day they were still more extravagant. I saw dazzling lanterns and 
heard music of the flute and song all over the place,suggesting to me 
the “painted beams and carved girders,” “beaded curtains and em¬ 
broidered screens,” “jade railings,"and “screens of [women in] em¬ 
broidered shoes” mentioned in ancient litearture. I was dragged about 
by my friends to help them in arranging flowers and hanging silk 
sashes. In our spare time, we would get together and indulge ourselves 
in wine and song or go about the place. Like all young people, we 
went through all this din and commotion without feeling tired. I 
would not have seen all this,if I had been living in an out-of-the-way 
village,even though it was a time of national peace and order. 

That year Ho, the magistrate, was dismissed for some reason or 
other,and my father went to work with another magistrate Wang at 
Haining [in Chekiang]. There was a Mr. Liu Hueichieh of Kashing,a 
devoted buddhist,who came to call on my father. His home was situ¬ 
ated by the side of the Tower of Mist .and Rain [at Kashing] ,and had 
an open tower called Moon-in-the-Water Lodge overlooking the river. 
This was where he used to recite buddhist books, and was arranged 
spick and span like a monk’s studio. The Tower of Mist and Rain 
was in the middle of the Mirror Lake,and had an open terrace looking 
out on green willows on the banks all around; had there been more 
bamboos,the view would have been perfect. Fishing boats lay about 
on the stretch of calm water—a scene which seemed to be best looked 

at under the moonlight. The monks there could prepare very excellent 
vegetarian food. 
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At Haining I was working with Shih Hsinyiieh of Pomen 
[Nanking] and Yu Wuch’iao of Shanyin as my colleagues. Hsinyiieh 
had a son called Choheng,who was gentle and quiet of disposition,be¬ 
ing the second best friend I had in life. Unfortunately, we met only 
for a short time and then parted like duckweed on the water. I also 
visited the “Garden of Peaceful Eddies” of Mr. Ch’ en, which occu¬ 
pied over a hundred movo and had any number of towers, buildings, 
terraces and winding corridors. There was a wide pond with a zigzag 
bridge of six bends across it; the rocks were covered with ivy and 
creepers which helped to make them look so much heads to the sky, 
and in the midst of singing more natural;a thousand old trees reared 
their birds and falling petals,I felt like transported into a deep moun¬ 
tain forest. Of all the gardens I had seen built with artificial rockeries 
and pavilions on a flat ground,this was the one which approached na¬ 
ture most. One day we had a dinner at the Cassia Tower and the 
flavours of the food were simply lost in the fragrance of the flowers 
around with the exception of pickled ginger, which remained sharp 
and pungent. The ginger is by its nature the more biting the older it 
becomes,and it seems to me extremely appropriate therefore for it to 
be compared to old dour, veteran ministers of state, who often have 
more guts than the young ones. 
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Going out of the South Gate, one came upon the great sea, its 
white-crested bores rushing by twice daily with the ebb and tide like 
mileslong silvery embankments. There were surfriding boats lying in 
wait with the bow facing the on-coming bore. At the bow of the boat 
was placed a wooden board shaped like a big knife for cutting the wa¬ 
ter when the bore came. With a movement of the cutter,the tide was 
divided and the boat took a dive into the water. After a while it came 
up again,and turning round,it followed the surf up the bay for miles 
with a tremendous speed. 

On the embankment, there was a pagoda in an enclosure where I 
once viewed the bore on the night of a Mid-Autumn Festival [the fif¬ 
teenth of the eighth moon] with my father. About thirty li eastwards 
further down the embankment, there was the Needle Hill, which rose 
up abruptly and ended up in the sea. A tower on its top bore the sign¬ 
board: The Sea is Wide and the Sky Spacious,"from which place one 
could gain an unlimited view of the universe, with nothing except an¬ 
gry sea waves rising to meet the sky at the horizon. 

I received an invitation to go to Chich’i in Hweichow [in An¬ 
hwei] from the magistrate Mr. K ’ eh there, when I was twenty-five 
years of age. I took a river junk from Hangchow,sailed up the Fuch’ 
un River and visited the Fishing Terrace of Yen Tzuling. This so- 
called Fishing Terrace” was located halfway up the Fuch’un Hill in 

the form of an overhanging cliff over a hundred feet above the water 
level. 
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Could it be that it was on the same level with the river in the 
Han Dynasty? On a moon-lit night,our boat anchored at Chiehk’ou, 
where there was an inspector’s office. The moon seemed so small on 
the top of the high mountain and rocks stood up above the surface of 
the water,making a most enchanting picture. I also got a glimpse of 
the foot of Huangshan,or the Yellow Mountains, but unfortunately 
could not go up and explore the whole place. 

The town of Chich’ i is a very small one, being situated in a 
mountainous region and inhabited by a people of very simple ways. 
There is a hill near the town called the Stone Mirror Hill. One goes 
up by a zigzag mountain path for over a li , after which one sees 
jagged rocks and flying waterfalls, with the place so moist and green 
that it seems literally to ooze a kind of verdant radiance. Going higher 
half-way up the hillside,one sees a square stone pavilion, with perpen¬ 
dicular rocks on all sides as its walls. The sides of the pavilion are as 
straight as screen and of a green colour, being brilliant enough to re¬ 
flect one’s image. Local tradition has it that this mirror could reflect 
one’s previous existence and that when Huangch’ao® arrived here, 
he saw in it his own image in the shape of a monkey and was so infu¬ 
riated that he set fire to it;so from that time on,the Stone Mirror has 
lost its occult properties. 


(D The great bandit chief at the end of the Han Dynasty. — Tr. 
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Ten li from the town, there was the Cave of Burning Clouds, with 
rocks in twisted,jagged and most irregular formations,like the rock paint¬ 
ings of the “Woodcutter of Yellow Stork Hill,”® but the whole thing was 
in a sort of jumble without any plan or purpose. The rocks of the cave were 
of a deep red colour, with a very nice and quiet temple by its side. Once I 
was invited to dine there by a salt merchant called Ch’eng Hsiiku. We were 
eating some mant ’ ou ® with stuffing of mince-meat and an acolyte was 
watching us eating with wide open eyes, which induced me to give 
him four pieces. As we were leaving,we gave the old monk two Mexi¬ 
can dollars as tips, but the monk did not know what they were and 
would not accept them. I told him that one such dollar could be ex¬ 
changed for over seven hundred cash, but the monk still declined to 
accept them on the ground that he could not exchange them in the 
neighbourhood. Then we got together six hundred cash and gave 
them to the monk,which he gladly received. It happened that I went 
there some days later with some of my friends, bringing along a bas¬ 
ket of eatables. The old monk told me that the acolyte had developed 
diarrhoea after we had left there the last time, that he did not know 
what we had given him to eat and that we should refrain from doing 
any such thing again. It seemed then unfortunately true that a vege¬ 
tarian stomach cannot hold non-vegetarian food. 


(D Pen name of a Yuan painter, Wang Meng. — Tr . 
(D Chinese bun. — Tr . 
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And I said to my friends, “It seems that a monk ought to stay in 
a secluded place like this,completely shut out from the world,in order 
to achieve true peace of mind.The monks at Huch’iu Hill,at my na¬ 
tive place [Soochow] ,for instance,see nothing except handsome boys 
and pretty sing-song girls all day. They hear nothing but string in¬ 
struments and the flute and singing,and smell nothing but excellent 
wine and delicious dishes. How could they forget the life of the senses 
and live like dried-up logs and dead ashes?” 

There was a village, called the Benevolence Village, thirty li 
from the town, where they had a festival of flowers and fruit-trees ev¬ 
ery twelve years,during which a flower show was held. I was lucky e- 
nough to be there at the time and gladly undertook the journey to the 
place. There being no sedan-chairs or horses for hire, I taught the 
people to make some bamboos into carrying poles,and tie a chair on 
them,which served as a makeshift. There was only another colleague 
going along with me,one Hsii Ch*eht’ing,and all the people who saw 
us carried on the conveyance were greatly amused. When we reached 
the place, we saw there was a temple, but did not know what god 
they worshipped. There was a wide open space in front of the temple 
where they had erected a provisional theatrical stage, with painted 
beams and square pillars, which looked very imposing at a distance, 
but at close range were found to consist of painted paper wrapped 
around the poles and varnished over with paint. 
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Suddenly gongs were struck and there were four men carrying a 
pair of candles as big as broken pillars, and eight persons carrying a 
pig about the size of a young calf. This pig,it was pointed out to me, 
had been raised and kept by the village in common for twelve years 
expressly for this occasion to be used as an offering to the god. Ch’ 
eht’ing laughed and said. “This pig’s life is long, isn’t it? but the 
god’s teeth must also be sharp enough to bite it, mustn’t they? I 
don’t think I could enjoy such a huge pig,if I were a god. ” “Howev¬ 
er, it shows the religious devotion of the villagers,’’said I. 

We entered the temple and saw the court and corridors were 
filled up with potted flowers and trees. These had not been artificially 
trained, but were chosen for their rugged and strange lines in their 
natural state,being mostly pine-trees from the Yellow Mountains, I 
believe. Then the theatrical performances began and the place was 
crowded full with people and we went away to avoid the noise and 
commotion. In less than two years,however,I left the place owing to 
differences of opinion with some of my colleagues, and returned 
home. 

During my stay at Chich’i,I saw how unspeakably dirty politics 
was and how low men could stoop in official life, which made me de¬ 
cide to change my profession from scholar to business man. I had a 
paternal uncle by marriage by the name of Yuan Wanchiu,who was a 
wine brewer by profession, living at the Fairy Pond of P’anch’i. I 
then went into this business with Shih Hsinkeng as partner. Yiian’s 
wines were sold chiefly overseas,and in less than one year there came 
the rebellion of Lin Shuangwen in Formosa, traffic on the sea was in¬ 
terrupted, and we lost money. I was then compelled to return to my 
profession as a salaried man,in which capacity I stayed four years in 
Kiangpei, ® during which period I did not enjoy any travel worth 
recording. 


® A collective name given to such districts in Kiangsu as lie to the north of the 
Yangtze River, Yangchow, Icheng, Taichow, Taihing, Tsingkiang, Nantungchow, etc. being 
among these districts. 
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Afterwards we were staying at the Hsiaoshuanglou, living like 
fairies on earth. The husband of my girl cousin, Hsu Hsiufeng, then 
happened to return from Eastern Kwangtung. Seeing that I was out 
of a job,he said to me,“I don’t see how you can get along forever liv¬ 
ing by your pen and making your breakfast out of morning dew. Why 
don’t you come along with me to Lingnan [Central Kwangtung]? I 
am sure you can make a lot of money there. ”Yun also approved and 
said to me, “I think you should go while our parents are still strong 
and you are still in your prime. It is better to make some money once 
for ail than to live from hand to mouth like this. ” 

I then got together some capital with the help of my friends for 
this venture,and Yun also personally attended to the purchase of em¬ 
broidered goods, Soochow wine and winetreated crabs, things that 
were not produced in Kwangtung. With the permission of my 
parents, I started on the tenth of the tenth moon with Hsiufeng, go¬ 
ing by way of Tungpa and coming upon the Yangtze at Wuhu. This 
being my first trip up the Yangtze, it gave me quite a thrill. Every 
night when the boat lay at anchor,I would have a little drink on the 
bow of the boat. Once I saw a fisherman carrying a little net hardly 
three feet wide;the meshes were about four inches wide and its four 
corners were tied with strips of iron, which were apparently used as 
sinkers. 
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“Although Mencius told us that a fishing net should not be too 
fine,”I said,chuckling,“I don’t see how they are going to catch any 
fish with such big meshes and a tiny net. ” Hsiufeng explained that 
this kind was made specially for catching pien fish. I noticed the net 
was tied to a long rope and let down into the water every now and 
then,as if trying to see if there was any fish around. After a while, 
the fisherman gave a sudden pull and there was a big pien fish right 
enough caught in it. “It is true that one is never too old to learn!”I 
remarked with a sigh. 

One day I saw a solitary hilly island rising abruptly from the 
middle of the river,and learnt from Hsiufeng that this was the famous 
“Little Orphan.’’There were temples and towers hidden among the 
frost-covered wood,but unfortunately we were prevented from visit¬ 
ing the place, as our boat was passing by very fast with the wind. 
When arriving at the famous Tower of Prince T’en, I realized that 
the geographical reference to this Tower contained in the sketch by 
Wang Tzu-an was entirely erroneous, just as the location of the 
Chunching Tower of Soochow was changed to the Main Wharf of the 
Hsiimen Gate. 

We then embarked at the Tower on a “sampan” with upturned 
bow and stern,and sailed up past Kungkuan as far as Nan-an,where 
we left the boat. The day of myNprival there happened to be my thir¬ 
tieth birthday and Hsiufeng prepared a dinner of noodles in my hon¬ 


our. 
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Next day we passed the Tayii Pass®, On the top of the Pass 
there was a pavilion with a signboard reading: “The sun hangs quite 
near over our heads,” referring to the height of the place. The peak 
here was split in twain by a perpendicular cleavage in the cliffs which 
rose up like walls,leaving a path in the centre like a stone alleyway. 
There were two stone inscriptions at the entrance to the Pass, one 
bearing the words, Retreat heroically before a rushing torrent” and 
the other containing the wise counsel: “Be satisfied with your luck 
this time. ” There was a temple on top in honour of a certain General 
Mei,I do not know of what dynasty.® I do not know what people 
mean by speaking of “plum flowers on the Pass,” because I did not 
see a single plum-tree there; perhaps it was called the “Mei (plum) 
Peak after General Mei. The twelfth and last moon was there and 
the pots of plum flowers which I had brought along as gifts to friends 
had already blossomed and the flowers had fallen off and the leaves 
turned yellow. 

Coming out on the other side of the Pass, I saw an entirely dif¬ 
ferent type of scenery. On the west there was a hill with beautiful 
rocks, whose name I have forgotten,and I was informed by my sedan- 
chair bearers that there was a “Fairy’s Bed” on it, which I had to 

forego the pleasure of visiting,as I was in a hurry to proceed on my 
way. 


® This is the pass on the frontier between Kwangsi and Kwangtung. — Tr. 

This was General Mei Chiian who was one of the first Chinese colonizers of Kwang¬ 
tung at the beginning of the Han Dynasty. — Tr. 
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On reaching Nanhsiung,we engaged an old “dragon boat.”At 
the Buddhist Hill Hamlet, I saw that over the top of the walls of peo¬ 
ple’s homes were placed many potted flowers, whose leaves were like 
ilex pedunculosa and whose flowers were like peony,in three differ¬ 
ent colours of red,pink and white. These were camelias. 

We reached Canton on the fifteenth of the twelfth moon and 
stayed inside the Tsinghai Gate,where we rented a three-roomed flat 
on the street from one Mr. Wang. Hsiufeng’s customers were all lo¬ 
cal officials, and I accompanied him on his rounds of official calls. 
There were then many people who came to buy our goods for wed¬ 
dings and other ceremonial occasions, and in less than ten days all my 
stocks were sold. On the New Year’s Eve, there were still plenty of 
mosquitoes humming like thunder. People wore padded gowns with 
crape gowns on top during the New Year calls,and I noticed that not 
only was the climate here so different, but that even the native inhab¬ 
itants, who had assuredly the same anatomy as ours,had such a differ¬ 
ent facial expression. 

On the sixteenth of the first moon, I was asked by three friends 
of my native district working in the yamen to go and see the singsong 
girls on the river—a custom which was called “making rounds on the 
river. The prostitutes were called “laochii. ” Coming out by the Ts¬ 
inghai Gate, we went down little boats which looked like egg-shells 
cut in two,covered with a roof-matting. 
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First we came to Shameen where the sing-song boats, called 
“flower boats, "were anchored in two parallel rows with a clear space 
in the centre for small boats to pass up and down. There were ten or 
twenty boats in one group, which were all tied up to horizontal logs to 
secure them against high wind. Between the boats there were wooden 
piles sunk into the bottom of the river,with moveable rattan rings on 
top allowing the boats to rise and fall with tide. The woman keeper of 
these singsong girls was called “shut* oup’o, "whose hair was done up 
in a high coiffure by being wound round a hollow rack of silver wires 
over four inches high. One of her temples was decorated with a flower 
held there by means of a long “ear pick,"and she wore a black jacket 
and long black trousers coming down to the instep of the foot,set in 
contrast by sashes of green or red tied round her waist. She wore slip¬ 
pers without stockings like an actress on the stage,and when people 
came down to the boat,she would bow them in with a smile and lift 
the curtain for them to enter the cabin. There were chairs and stools 
on the sides and a big divan in the centre, with a door leading into the 
stern of the boat. As soon as the woman shouted “Welcome guests!" 
we heard a confusion of footsteps of girls coming out. Some had regu¬ 
lar coiffures,and some had their queues done up on top of their heads, 
all powdered like white-washed walls and rouged like the fiery 
pomegranate flowers;some in red jackets and green trousers and oth¬ 
ers in green jackets and red trousers; some bare-footed and wearing 
silver bracelets on their ankles and others in short socks and embroi¬ 
dered “butterfly-shoes";again some squatting on the divan and some 
leaning against the door,and all looking attentively but silently at us. 
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I turned to Hsiufeng and said,“What is all this for?”“They are 
for you to choose,”said Hsiufeng. “Call any one of them that you like 
and she will come up to you. ”1 then beckoned to one,and she came 
forward with a smiling face and offered me a betelnut. I took a bite 
and,finding it to be most harsh and unpalatable,spat it out. While at¬ 
tempting to clean my lips with a piece of paper I saw it was be¬ 
smeared with red like blood, and this conduct of mine aroused a great 
laughter from the whole company. 

We then passed on to the Arsenal,and found the girls at the lat¬ 
ter place to be dressed in the same costume,except that all of them, 
old and young,could play the p ’ ip ’ a . When I spoke to them, they 
would answer “Mi-eh?”which means “What is it?” 

“People say that one should not come to Kwangtung in one’s 
youth,only for fear of being enticed by sing-song girls,”I said. “But 
when I look at these with their uncouth dresses and their barbarian 
dialect,I don’t see where’s the danger. ” 

The Swatow girls,” said a friend of mine, “are dressed 
exquisitely. You might have a look there. ” 

When we went there, we found the boats to be tied up in rows as 
at Shameen. There was a well-known brothel keeper called Su-niang, 
who was dressed like a woman in a Chinese circus. The girls’ dresses 
had high collars, with silver locks hanging round their necks; their 
hair came down as far as the eyebrows in front and reached the shoul¬ 
ders at the back,with a coiffure on top looking like a maid-servant’s 
coils:those with bound feet wore petticoats and the others wore short 
socks and also “butterfly-shoes” beneath their long slim pants. Their 
dialect was barely intelligible to me, but I disliked the strange cos¬ 
tume and was not interested. 
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“You know there are Yangchow sing-song girls across the river 
from the Tsinghai Gate, "said Hsiufeng,“and they are all in Soochow 
dress. I am sure if you go,you will find some one to your liking. ” 
“This so-called Yangchow groupexplained a friend, “consists 
only of a brothel keeper called ‘Widow Shao’ and her daughter-in- 
law called Big Missie,who really come from Yangchow; the rest of 
the girls all came from Kiangsi,Hunan,Hupeh and Kwangtung. ” 

We then went to see these Yangchow girls, and saw that there 
were only about a dozen boats tied up in two rows opposite each 
other. The girls here had all puffy coiffures, broad sleeves and long 
petticoats,were slightly powdered and rouged and spoke an intelligi¬ 
ble dialect to me. This so-called “Widow Shao" was very cordial to 
us.One of my friends then called a “wine boat,"of which the bigger 
kind were called “henglou" and the smaller kind “shakut ’ ing. ” He 
wanted to be the host and asked me to choose my girl. I chose a very 
young one, called Hsierh, who had a pair of very small feet and whose 

4 

figure and expression resembled Yiin’s, while Hsiufeng called a girl 
by the name of Ts’uiku,and the rest of the company asked for their 
old acquaintances. We then let the boat anchor in the middle of the 
river and had a wine feast lasting until about nine o’clock. I was 
afraid that I might not be able to control myself and insisted on going 
home,but the city gate had been locked up at sundown,in accordance 
with the custom on the coast cities,of which I was informed for the 
first time. 
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At the end of the dinner,some were lying on the couch smoking 
opium, and some were fooling round with the girls. “Brothel atten¬ 
dants” began to bring in beddings and were going to make the beds 
for us to put up there for the night—all in the same cabin. I secretly 
asked Hsi-erh if she could put up there for the night. She suggested a 
“loft”—which was a cabin on the top of a boat—but did not know 
whether it was occupied. I proposed then that we might go and take a 
look,and got a sampan to row over to Widow Shao’s boat, where I 
saw the boat lights shining in two parallel rows like a long corridor. 
The loft was unoccupied then and the woman welcomed me saying,“I 
knew that our honourable guest was coming tonight and have pur¬ 
posely reserved it for you. ” “You are indeed the ‘Fairy under the Lo¬ 
tus Leaves' ,”I said, complimenting her with a smile. A “brothel at¬ 
tendant” then led the way with a candle in his hand up the ladder at 
the stern and came to the cabin, which was very small like a garret 
and was provided with a long couch and tables and chairs. Going 
through another curtained door, I entered what was the inner room, 
this being directly above the main cabin below. There was a bed at 
the side,and a square glass window in the centre admitted light from 
the neighbouring boats, so that the room was quite bright without a 
lamp of its own. The beddings, curtains and the dressing-table were 
all of a fine quality. 
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“We can get a beautiful view of the moon from the terrace, ”Hsi- 
erh suggested to me. We then crawled out through a window over the 
hatchway and reached what was the top of the stern. The deck was 
bounded on three sides with low railings. A full moon was shining 
from a clear sky on the wide expanse of water, wine-boats were lying 
here and there like floating leaves, and their lights dotted the water 
surface like stars in the firmament. Through this picture, small sam¬ 
pans were threading their way and the music of string instruments 
and song was mixed with the distant rumble of the waves. I felt quite 
moved and thought to myself,“This is the reason why ‘one shouldn’t 
visit Kwangtung in one’s youth! ’Unfortunately my wife Yiin is un¬ 
able to accompany me here.” I turned round and looked at Hsi-erh 
and saw that her face resembled Yiin’s under the hazy moonlight,and 
I escorted her back to the cabin, put out the light and we went to 
bed. 

Next morning Hsiufeng and the other friends appeared at the 
cabin early at dawn. I hastily put on my gown and got up to meet 
them,but was scolded by everyone for deserting them last night. “I 
was afraid of you people teasing me at night and was only trying to 
get a little privacy, I explained. Then we went home together. 
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A few days after this, I went with Hsiufeng to visit the Sea Pearl 
Temple. This was situated in the middle of the river and surrounded 
like a city by walls with gun-holds about five feet above the water in 
which were placed cannon for defense against pirates. As the tide rose 
and fell,the gun-holds seemed to shift up and down above the water 
level—an optical illusion which was truly amazing. The “Thirteen 
Foreign Firms” were situated on the west of the Yulanmen,or the 
Secluded Orchid Gate. The building structures looking just like those 
in a foreign painting. Across the water was a place called the “Garden 
Patch, "being full of flower trees, for it was the flower market of Can¬ 
ton. I had always prided myself for knowing every variety of flower, 
but here I found that thirty or forty per cent of the flowers were un¬ 
known to me. I asked for their names and found that some of them 
were never recorded in the Ch * unfangp ’ u (“Dictionary of 
Flowers”),perhaps accountable through the difference of dialects. 

The Sea Screen Temple was built on a gigantic scale. Inside the 
temple gate,there was a banyan tree over ten fathoms in circumfer¬ 
ence, whose thick evergreen foliage looked like a green canopy. The 
railings and pillars of this temple were all made of “iron-pearwood. ” 
There was a linden tree whose leaves resembled those of the persim¬ 
mon. One could scrape off the outer surface of these leaves after im¬ 
mersing them in water for some time, when the network of the fibre 
could be seen as fine as the wings of a cicada,and have them bound up 
into little volumes for the purpose of copying Buddhist texts. 
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We looked for Hsi-erh among the “flower boats” on our way 
home,and it happened that both Ts’uiku and Hsi-erh were free. Af¬ 
ter having a cup of tea, we were going to leave but were begged again 
and again to stay. I had a mind to go to the loft again,but it was oc¬ 
cupied at the time by a guest of Big Missie’s,the widow’s daughter- 
in-law. So I suggested to the widow that if the girls could come along 
to our house, I would be glad to spend an evening with them. The 
widow agreed, and Hsiufeng returned home first to order a dinner, 
while I followed later with the girls. While we were chatting and jok¬ 
ing together, Mr. Wang Moulao of the local yamen unexpectedly 
turned up and was therefore asked to join us. We were just raising the 
wine-cups to our lips, when we heard a great noise of people down¬ 
stairs, as if some men were attempting to come up. What really hap¬ 
pened was that our landlord had a ne ’ er-do-well nephew who had 
learnt that we had brought sing-song girls to the house and was try¬ 
ing to blackmail us. Hsiufeng said regretfully, “This all comes of 
Sanpo’s sudden desire for some fun. ® I shouldn’t have followed his 
example. ” “This is no time for argument,”! said. “We must think of 
some ways and means to get out of the situation. ’’Moulao offered to 
go down and speak to the people while I hastily instructed my servant 
to order two sedan-chairs for the girls to slip away first,and then see 
how we could manage to get out of the city. 


(D “ Sanpo, ” the author’s name, seep. 23, 1.17 (Ch. I). — Tr 
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We learnt that the people could not be persuaded to leave the 
house, nor were they coming up. Meanwhile, the two sedan-chairs 
were ready,and I ordered my servant,who was a strong,agile fellow, 
to lead the way; Hsiufeng followed him with Ts’ uiku, while I and 
Hsi-erh brought up the rear thus we rushed downstairs,intending to 
break through. With the help of the servant,Hsiufeng and Ts’uiku 
disappeared outside the door, but Hsi-erh was caught by someone. I 
raised my leg and kicked the fellow’s arm. Released from the hold, 
Hsi-erh dashed out and I escaped after her. My servant was standing 
guard at the door to prevent the rascals from pursuing us. 

“Have you seen Hsi-erh?”I asked my servant. 

“Ts’uiku has gone ahead in a sedan-chair,’’replied the servant, 
“and I have seen Hsi-erh come out also,but haven’t seen her going 
into a sedan-chair. ” 

I then lighted a torch and saw that the empty sedan-chair was 
still standing there. Hurriedly I rushed to the Tsinghai Gate and saw 
Hsiufeng standing there by the side of Ts’uiku’s sedan-chair. In an¬ 
swer to my inquiry about Hsi-erh, he said that she might have gone 
off in an opposite direction by mistake. Quickly I turned back and 
passed a dozen houses to the west of our own before I heard somebody 
calling to me from a dark corner. I help up the light and saw it was 
indeed herself. I then put her in a sedan-chair and was starting,when 
Hsiufeng rushed to the place and informed me that there was a water- 
gate at the Yulanmen,and that he had asked somebody to bribe the 
gate-keeper. 
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“ Ts ’ uiku has gone ahead, and Hsi-erh should follow 
immediately,”he said. 

“You leave the girls in my care, while you go home and try to 
talk the rascals down,”I told Hsiufeng. 

When we arrived at the water-gate, it had indeed been opened 
for us,and Ts’uiku had been waiting there. Holding Hsi-erh with my 
left arm and Ts’uiku with my right,I crawled out of the water-gate 
with them like fugitives. There was a light shower and the roads were 
slippery, and when we reached Shameen,the place was still full of 
music and song. Someone in a sampan knew Ts’ uiku and called out to 
her to come aboard. 

Only after going down the boat did I discover that Hsi-erh’s hair 
was all dishevelled and all her hairpins and bangles had disappeared. 

“Why,have you been robbed?”l asked. 

“No,”she smiled. “I was told that they are all solid gold and 
they belong to my adopted mother. I secretly put them away in my 
pocket as we were coming downstairs. It would be awful if I were 
robbed and you had to pay for the loss. ” 

I heard what she said and felt very grateful to her. I then asked 
her to dress up again and not to tell her adopted mother about the 
whole incident,but merely to say that there were too many people in 
our house and that she preferred to come back to the boat. Ts ’ uiku 
told this to her mother accordingly, adding that they had had a full 
dinner and wanted only some congee. 
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By this time the guest at the loft had already left and the widow 
asked Ts’uiku also to accompany me to the room. I noticed that Ts’ 
uiku’s and Hsi-erh ’ s embroidered shoes were already wet through 
and covered with mud. We three then sat down to have some congee 
together,in default of a proper evening meal.During the conversation 
under the candle-light, I learnt that T’suiku came from Hunan and 
Hsi-erh from Honan, and that Hsi-erh’ s real family name was 
Ouyang,but that after the death of her father and the remarriage of 
her mother,she had been sold by a wicked uncle of hers. Ts’uiku told 
me how hard the sing-song girls* life was;they had to smile when not 
happy,had to drink when they couldn’t stand the wine,had to keep 
company when they weren’t feeling well,and had to sing when their 
throats were tired; besides, there were people of a rough sort who 
would, at the slightest dissatisfaction, throw wine-pots, overturn ta¬ 
bles and indulge in loud abuse and on top of that,the girls might re¬ 
ceive all the blame,as far as the woman-keeper was concerned. There 
were also ill-bred customers who must continue their horse-play 
throughout the night until it was quite unbearable. She said that 
Hsierh was young and had just arrived,and the woman was very kind 
to her on that account. While recounting all her troubles,some tears 
had unconsciously rolled down Ts’uiku’s cheeks,and Hsi-erh was al¬ 
so weeping silently. I then took Hsi-erh in my lap and comforted her, 
while I asked Ts uiku to sleep in the outer room because she was a 
friend of Hsiufeng’s. 
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From this time on, they would send for us every five or ten days, 
and sometimes Hsi-erh would come personally in a sampan to the riv¬ 
er bank to welcome me. Every time I went, I had Hsiufeng for com¬ 
pany, without asking any other guests or hiring another boat,and this 
cost us only four dollars a night. Hsiufeng used to go from one girl to 
another,or “jump the trough,”in the sing-song slang,and sometimes 
even had two girls at the same time, while I stuck only to Hsi-erh. 
Sometimes I went alone and either had a little drink on the deck or a 
quiet talk at the loft. I did not ask her to sing,or compel her to drink, 
being most considerate to her, and we felt very happy together. The 
other girls all envied her, and some of them, while unoccupied and 
learning that I was at the loft,would come and visit me. Thus I came 
to know every single one of them there, and when I went up the 
boat,I was greeted with a chorus of welcome. I had enough to do to 
give each a courteous reply,and this was a welcome that could not be 
bought with tens of thousands of dollars. 

For four months I stayed there, spending altogether over a hun¬ 
dred dollars. I always regarded the experience of eating fresh lichi 
there as one of the greatest joys in my life. Later on, the woman 
wanted me to marry Hsi-erh for the sum of five hundred dollars. Her 
insistence rather annoyed me and I planned to return home. 
Hsiufeng,on the other hand, was very far gone with the girls, and I 
persuaded him to buy a concubine and returned to Soochow by the o- 
riginal route. Hsiufeng went back there the following year,but my fa¬ 
ther forbade me to accompany him. 
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After that, I accepted an invitation to work under Magistrate 
Yang of Tsingpu. On coming home, Hsiufeng recounted to me how 
Hsi-erh had several times attempted suicide because I didn’t go back. 
Alas! 

“Awaking from a half year * s Yang-group dream , 

I acquired a fickle name among the girls . 

During the two years at Tsingpu after my return from Kwang- 
tung,I did not visit any place worthy of mention. It was soon after 
this that Yiin and Han met each other and caused a great sensation a- 
mong our relatives and friends,and Yiin’s health broke down on ac¬ 
count of disappointment in Han. I had set up, with one Mr.Ch’eng 
Mo-an,a shop for selling books and paintings inside the gate of my 
own house, which helped somewhat to pay for the expenses of the 
doctor and medicine. 

Two days after the Mid-Autumn Festival, I was invited by Wu 
Yiink ’eh together with Mao Yi-hsiang and Wang Hsing-lan to go and 
visit the Little Quiet Lodge at the Western Hill. It happened then 
that I had an order to execute and asked them to go ahead first. 


® This is an adaptation from two famous lines by Tu Mu. — Tr. 
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“If you will come along,”said Wu,“we shall wait for you tomor¬ 
row noon at the Come Ye Storkes Temple by the Shuita Bridge at the 
foot of the hill.” To this proposition I agreed, and on the following 
day,I asked Ch’eng to stay behind and keep shop for me, while I 
went on foot along. Passing through the Ch’angmen Gate, I reached 
the foot of the hill, went over the Shuita Bridge and followed the 
country path westwards until I saw a temple facing south, girdled by 
a clear stream outside its walls. Someone answered the door and asked 
me where I had come from. On being told the purpose of my visit,he 
informed me with an amused smile that this was the Tehyiin 
Temple,as I might see from the characters on the signboard above the 
gate,and that I had already passed the Come Ye Storkes. I said that I 
had not seen any temple this side of the bridge, and then he pointed 
out to me a mud wall enclosing a bamboo thicket. I then retraced my 
steps to the foot of the wall, where I saw a small closed door. Peeping 
through a hole in the door, I saw some winding paths,a low fence and 
some delightfully green bamboo trees in the yard,but not a soul in the 
place. I knocked and there was no reply. Someone passed by and said 
to me,“There is a stone in a hole in the wall which is used for knock¬ 
ing. ”1 followed his instruction and after repeated knocking, indeed an 
acolyte appeared. 

I then went in along the path,passed a little stone bridge,and af¬ 
ter turning west saw a monastery door with a black-varnished sign¬ 
board bearing characters in white “Come Ye Storkes,”with a long 
postscript which I did not stop to read. 
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Entering it and passing through the Hall of Weit’ou the Swift¬ 
footed Buddha [defender of Buddhism against devils] , I was struck by 
the extreme neatness and cleanliness of the place,and realized that its 
owner must be a person who loved quiet and solitude. Suddenly I saw 
another acolyte appear down the corridor on the left with a wine-pot 
in his hands. I shouted to him in a loud voice and demanded to know 
where my friends were. Then I heard Hsing-Ian’s voice chuckling in 
the room: “How about it now? I knew that Sanpo would keep his 
word! Then Yiink’eh came out to welcome me and said, “We have 
been waiting for you to have breakfast with us. Why do you come so 
late?” Behind him stood a monk who nodded to me,and I learnt his 
monastic name was Chuyi. 

I entered the room, which consisted merely of three beams, with a 
signboard reading The Cassia Studio. Two cassia trees were standing in 
full bloom in the courtyard. Both Hsing-lan and Yi-hsiang got up and 
shouted to me, You must be penalized three cups for coming late!” 
On the table,there were very nice,pretty vegetarian and non-vegetar¬ 
ian dishes, with both yellow and white wine. I inquired how many 
places they had visited,and Yunk en told me that it was already late 
when they arrived the day before,and that they had visited only the 
two places Tehyun and Hot* ing that morning. We then had a very 
enjoyable drinking party for a long time,and after dinner we went a- 
gain in the direction of Tehyun and Hot’ing and visited eight or nine 
places as far as the Huashan Hill,all beautiful in their own ways,but 
impossible to go into with full details here. 
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There was a Lotus Peak on top of the Huashan Hill,but as it was 
already getting late, we promised ourselves we would visit it another 
time. At this spot, the cassia flowers reached the greatest profusion. 
We had nice cup of tea under the flowers and then took moutain 
sedan-chairs back to the Come Ye Storkes Temple. A table was al¬ 
ready laid in a little open hall, called Lin Chieh, on the east of the 
Cassia Studio. Monk Chuyi was by nature reticent,but a great drinker 
and very fond of company. At first we played a game with a twig of 
cassia,® and later each one was required to drink one round,and we 
did not break up till ten o’clock in the night. 

Ten moon is so beautiful to-night, I said. "It would be a pity 

to sleep in here. Can t we find a nice and high place, where we could 

enjoy the moon and spend the time in a way worthy of a night like 
this?” 

Let s go up to the Flying Stork Pavilion,’’suggested Chuyi. 

“Hsing-lan has brought a ch ’ in along,’’said Yiink’eh,“but we 

haven t heard him play on it yet. How about going there and playing 
it for us?” 

We then started together and saw on our way a stretch of trees 
enveloped in the silvery shadows of the night and buried in the fra¬ 
grance of osmanthus fragrans . All was peace and quiet under the 
moonlight and the universe seemed a stretch of long silence. 


0 This is a game similar to “Going to Jerusalem. "A twig of cassia blossoms was 
passed round from hand to hand as long as the beat of the drum continued. The one found 
with the twig in his hand when the drum stopped beating was required to drink. — Tr. 
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Hsing-lan played for us the “Three Stanzas of Plum-Blossoms” 
with ethereal lightness. Caught by the gaiety of the moment, Yi- 
hsiang also took out his iron flute and played a low,plaintive melody. 
“I am sure,"remarked Ytink’eh,“of all the people who are enjoying 
the moon tonight at the Shih-hu Lake,none can be quite as happy as 
we. "This was true enough because it was the custom at Soochow for 
people to gather together under the Pacing Spring Bridge at the Shih- 
hu Lake on the night of the eighteenth of the eighth moon and look at 
the silvery chains of the moon’s image in the water; the place was 
packed full with people in pleasure boats, and music and song were 
kept up throughout the night,but although they were supposed to be 
enjoying the moon, actually they were only having a night of carousal 
in the company of prostitutes. Soon the moon went down and the 
night was cold, and we retired to sleep after having thoroughly en¬ 
joyed ourselves. 

The next morning, Yunk’eh said to all of us,“There is a Temple 
of Candour round about here in a very secluded spot. Have any of you 
been there?”We all replied that we had not even heard of the name, 
not to speak of having been to the place. 

“This Temple of Candour is surrounded by hills on all sides,"ex¬ 
plained Chuyi,“and it is so entirely out-of-the-way that even monks 
cannot stay there for a long time. The last time I was there several 
years ago, the place was in ruins. I hear it has been rebuilt by the 
scholar P’eng Ch’ihmu,but have not seen it since. I suppose I could 
still locate the place, and if you all agree. I’ll be your guide. 
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“Are we going there on an empty stomach?“asked Yi-hsiang. 

“I have already prepared some vegetarian noodle,” said Chuyi 
laughingly,“and we can ask the ‘waiting-monk* to follow us with a 
case of wine. ” 

After eating the noodle,we started off on foot. As we passed the 
Garden of High Virtue, Yiink’eh wanted to go into the White Cloud 
Villa. We entered the place and had seated ourselves, when a monk 
came out gracefully and curtsied to Yiink’eh saying, “Haven’ t seen 
you for two months! And what’s the news from the city? And is 
the Governor still in his yamen?” 

“The baldhead snob! “said Yi-hsiang, and got up abruptly and 
swept out of the room. Hsing-lan and I followed him out,barely able 
to conceal our laughter. Yiink’eh and Chuyi remained behind to ex¬ 
change a few words with the monk out of mere politeness and then 
also took leave. 

This so-called Garden of High Virtue was the compound of Fan 
Chung-an’s Tomb® and the White Cloud Villa was situated by its 
side. There was an open hall facing a cliff grown all over with ivy, 
with a pond of clear water over ten feet across below, which had gold¬ 
fish in it and called “The Monk’s Bowl Spring. ’’With a bamboo-cov¬ 
ered stove and a little fire-place for boiling tea, the place looked very 
nice and secluded indeed. 


(D Fan Chung-an.an upright prime minister of the Sung Dynasty. — Tr 
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From amongst the wild growth of green trees behind the hall, 
one could get a general view of Fan's Tomb, but, unfortunately, we 
could not suffer the vulgarity of the monk and had to leave sooner 
than we wanted. 

We then went on to the Chicken Coop Hill through the Shang- 
sha Village,which,it will be remembered,was the place I had visited 
in the company of Hungkan on a certain Double Ninth Festival Day. 
The same scenery was still there,as serene as ever,but Hungkan was 
dead,and I felt quite touched by the changes of human life. While oc¬ 
cupied in this sad meditation, I suddenly saw there was a stream of 
water blocking our way. Four or five country lads were picking mush¬ 
rooms and peeping and smiling at us from behind the bushes, appar¬ 
ently surprised to find so many people in a place like this. On being 
asked the way to the Temple of Candour, they replied that the road 
was impassable on account of the flood, and that we had to retrace our 
steps,follow a small path to the south and climb over a pass on the 
hill-top. The advice was taken and after crossing the hill-top and go¬ 
ing on for over a li ,we found ourselves lost in a thick wood of trees 
and bamboos, with hills all round us in the distance and green moss on 
the path at our feet, and not a trace of a single human being to be 
seen.Chuyi looked all round and said, “I know the Temple must be 
somewhere round here, but I can’t find the way to it. What should 
we do?” I then bent down and looked carefully and descried some 
rocks and temple walls and buildings behind the thick bamboo grove. 
Brushing past the undergrowth on our way we struck across and 
reached a gate, where a signboard read, “The Temple of Candour re¬ 
built by Mr. P eng. Old Man of South Garden, 'on such-and-such a 
date. They were all delighted and gave me full credit for finding the 
place. 
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The Temple gate was closed and after knocking for a long time, 
no one came to answer the door. Then suddenly a side door was 
opened with a crash and a young man in tatters and a pair of broken 
shoes appeared,wearing a pale,anaemic complexion. 

“What do you come here for?”asked the young man. 

“We have heard that the place is so nice and secluded,and have 
come here to pay a visit,’’replied Chuyi courteously. 

“In such a poor temple, the monks are all gone, and there is no 
one to entertain you. You had better go away and visit some other 
place. ’’With this,the young man turned round and was going to shut 
the door. Yiink’eh quickly stopped him and promised to repay him 
for the trouble,if he would let us in. 

“Pay me for what trouble? That is not the point,” replied the 
young man laughingly. “I was only afraid of being rude,for we have 
not even got tea leaves here. ” 

As soon as the Temple gate was opened, we saw the Buddha’s 
face,whose golden colour mingled with the green shade of the trees, 
and on the steps and the stone structures there was a thick layer of 
moss like fine velvet. Immediately behind the Temple there were a se¬ 
ries of steps going up almost perpendicularly like a wall and surround¬ 
ed on top by stone balustrades. On the west of the terrace, there was a 
huge rock shaped like a monk’s scalp over twenty feet high and sur¬ 
rounded below with fine bamboo trees. 
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Turning again west and then north,there was a winding corridor 
of up-going steps,on top of which there was a three-roomed house, 
which was the parlour,standing close opposite the huge rock. Beneath 
the rock there was a small crescent-shaped pond with beautifully clear 
water in it and filled with water-cress. On the east of the parlour was 
the temple proper,and on the left of the temple,facing west,were the 
monk’s living quarters and a kitchen. At the back of the temple that 
was a steep cliff and the trees here grew so thick and cast such a 
heavy shade over the place that the sky was completely hidden. 

y 

Hsing-lan,all tired out,began to lie down by the side of the pond for a 
little rest,which example I immediately followed. 

We were going to open the case for a little drink when we heard 
Yi-hsiang’s voice coming from the top of the trees shouting to us, 
“Sanpo,come quick! It is wonderful up here!” We looked up, but 
could not see him,and so got up to look for him in the direction of his 
voice. We passed through a little door in the eastern room,went north 
and then up a score of stone steps steep like a ladder,after which we 
saw a building in the midst of a bamboo thicket. Going upstairs, we 
found that the place was provided with windows on all sides and a 
signboard bore the words “The Tower of Flying Clouds. ”On all sides 
we were surrounded by a girdle of mountains like a city wall, broken 
only at the south-western corner where we got a glimpse of water 
joining the sky at the horizon with some sailing boats dimly dis¬ 
cernible on it,this being the Taihu Lake. As we leaned over the win¬ 
dow and looked downwards, we saw the bamboo trees bent before the 
wind in swaying billows like a wheat field bowing before a summer 
breeze. 
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“What do you think of it?”said Yi-hsiang. “Very fine,indeed,” 
said I. Then we suddenly heard Yiink’eh shouting to us from the 
west of the tower,“Yi-hsiang,come quick! It is still more wonderful 
up here! "Accordingly we went downstairs again, turned west and af¬ 
ter ascending another dozen steps, reached an open space like a flat 
terrace. This must have been the top of the cliff behind the temple, 
and there were piles of broken bricks and stone pedestals which indi¬ 
cated that a temple must have stood at this place before. Here one 
gained a still better view of the surrounding hills than at the tower. 
Yi-hsiang gave a long,loud halloo in the direction of the Taihu Lake, 
which was echoed by all the hills. We then sat on the ground and 
were going to have a drink, when we all felt we should have some 
food. The young man was going to boil some dried rice for us in place 
of tea,and we instructed him to cook congee instead. 

We asked the young man to join us at the meal and asked him 
how it was that the place was in such a pitiful condition. “The temple 
stands completely alone here without neighbouring houses and there 
are many burglars at night, replied the young man. “Whatever food 
we have has often been stolen,and even the vegetables and fruit we 
try to grow here have half gone to enrich the wood-cutters. The place 
is a branch of the Ts ungning Temple,and as such receives a monthly 
allowance of ten bushel of dry cooked rice and a jar of salted vegeta¬ 
bles only. I am only looking after the place for the descendants of Mr. 
f 3 eng, the rebuilder of the temple, and shall be leaving very soon, 
when the place will be completely deserted. ” Yiink ’ eh gave him a 
Mexican dollar, and we returned first to the Come Ye Storkes and 
then came home by boat. I painted a picture of the Temple of Can¬ 
dour and presented it to Chuyi as a souvenir of the enjoyable trip. 
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In the winter of that year, I incurred the displeausre of my par¬ 
ents on account of being the guarantor for a friend’s loan,and moved 
to stay at Mr. Hua’s home at Hsishan. In the spring of the following 
year,I wanted to take a trip to Yangchow,but was short of cash. 
There was an old friend of mine by the name of Han Ch ’ unch ’ iian 
who was working at the Shanghai yamen,and I therefore went to call 
on him. In the state of disreputable appearance that I was,I dared not 
call on him at the yamen, but sent a note asking him to meet me at a 
temple park. He turned up,and seeing the condition I was in,gave me 
ten dollars. This park was made with the money donated by an im¬ 
porter of foreign goods and occupied a very wide area; unfortunately 
its different structures lay about in a straggling manner, nor did the 
grottoes at the park have any compositional design. 

On my way back, I suddenly thought of the beauties of the 
Yushan Hill and took a boat which happened to be going there. This 
was in the second month of spring and the peach and pear trees were 
then in full bloom. My only regret was that I had no company on the 
road. I walked on foot to the Yushan College with three hundred cash 
in my pocket. Looking in from the outside, I saw there was a profu¬ 
sion of trees and flowers in charming red and green,made all the more 
beautiful by a stream in front and a hill at the back. Unfortunately, I 
couldn’t get in and asked someone for directions. Seeing a teashed 
there, I approached it and enjoyed a most wonderful cup of 
p’iloch’un .1 made inquiries as to the places most worth visiting at 
the Yushan Hill,and a visitor told me about a place near the Sword 
Gate outside the Western Pass, even offering to act as my guide, of 
which kindness I gladly availed myself. 
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Following him past the Western Gate, I went along the foot of 
the hill for about several of undulating country, when a mountain 
peak with rocks in horizontal formations gradually came in view. On 
reaching the place, I saw perpendicular cliffs rising over a hundred 
feet high, with a sharp crack in the center, dividing, as it were, the 
mountain in two. When one stood under the cliff and looked 
upwards,it seemed as if it was going to fall down over one’s head. 
My guide told me that, according to tradition, there was a fairies’ 
cave on top with different wonderful views inside, but there was no 
road for going up. Unable to resist the temptation, I tucked up my 
sleeves and gowns and climbed up to the very top like a monkey.The 
so-called fairies’ cave was only about ten feet deep, with a crack in its 
roof admitting a view of the sky. Looking down, however, my knees 
trembled and I felt as if I was going to fall down. I had, therefore, to 
come down with my belly against the cliff and gradually descended 
with the help of the creepers. This rather impressed my guide and be¬ 
guiled him into exclaiming: “Bravo! I have never seen a^fellow so ad¬ 
venturous as you!’’The natural consequence was that, what with my 
thirst,I asked him to accompany me to a road shop for a sip. The sun 
was already going down and I had to turn back, carrying in my pocket 
a dozen brown pebbles that I had picked up at the place. That night, 

I took a boat back to Soochow and came home to Hsishan. This was a 
fascinating trip that I enjoyed in the midst of sorrow and adversity. 
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In the spring of 1804 during the reign of Chiach’ ing, I was 
about to leave home and become a recluse consequent upon the death 
of my father,when my friend Hsia Yishan kindly invited me to stay 
at his home. In the eighth moon of that year he asked me to accompa¬ 
ny him to Tunghai, where he was going to collect crops from his 
farms at the Yungt’ai Beach. This sandy beach belonged to Ts’ung- 
ming hsien and was reached by the sea over a hundred li from 
Liuho. The beach had newly arisen from the bottom of the Yangtze 
River and been only recently cultivated; there were no streets yet and 
very little human habitation,and the place was covered with reeds for 
miles round. There was, besides Mr. Hisa,only one Mr. Ting who 
owned property there and had a grainage with over a score of rooms, 
which was surrounded on all sides by a moat and outside this,by an 
embankment grown over with willows. 

Ting’s literary name was Shihch’u;he came from Ts’ungming 
and was the head of the whole beach settlement. He had a shroff by 
the family name of Wang and these two were frank,jolly souls,being 
very fond of company, and treated us like old friends soon after our 
arrival. He used to kill a pig and provide a whole jar of wine to enter¬ 
tain us at dinner; at such drinking parties, he always played the 
finger-guessing game,being ignorant of any games of poetry,and,be¬ 
ing equally innocent of any musical knowledge, used to crow when he 
felt like singing. 
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After treating himself to a generous drink, he would call the 
farm-hands together and make them hold wrestling or boxing match¬ 
es for a pastime. He kept over a hundred head of cattle which stayed 
unsheltered on the embankments at night, and also a pack of geese for 
the purpose of raising an alarm against pirates. In the day-time, he 
would go hunting with his hawk and his hounds among the reeds and 
marshes,and return with a good bag of game. I used to accompany 
him in these hunts and lie down anywhere to sleep when tired. 

Once he took me to the farms where the grains were ripe; these 
were all serially numbered and around each farm was built a high em¬ 
bankment for protection against the tides. This was provided with a 
lock for regulating the water level, being opened during high tide to 
let in the water when the field was too dry,and at low tide to let the 
water out when it was overflooded. The farm-hands’ cottages were 
scattered all over the place,but the men could gather together at in¬ 
stant notice. These men addressed their employer as “master of the 
property, and were very obedient and charmingly simple and honest. 
Roused by any act of injustice,they could be fiercer than wild beasts, 
but if you said a word that appealed to their fair play,they could be 
just as quickly pacified. It was a life of simple struggle with the ele¬ 
ments of nature,dreary and powerful and wild,like that of primeval 


times. 
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There one could see the sea from one ’ s bed, and listen to the 
roaring waves that sounded like war-drums from one’s pillow. One 
night I suddenly saw miles and miles away a red light,about the size 
of a big basket,bobbing up and down upon the high sea,and the hori¬ 
zon reddened as if illuminated by a great fire. “That is a ‘spirit 
fire,’’’said Shihch’u to me. “Its appearance is an omen that very 
soon more lands will rise up from the bottom of the river. ” Yishan 
was usually of a romantic turn of mind, and he became all the more a- 
bandoned and care-free in his ways here. In the absence of all conven¬ 
tional restraints, I would yell and sing on the back of a buffalo or, in¬ 
spired by alcohol,dance and cavort on the beach and do anything my 
fancy dictated. This was the pleasantest and most romantic bit of 
travel that I ever enjoyed in my life. Business done, we left the place 
and came home in the tenth moon. 

Of all the scenic beauties at Huch’iu of Soochow I like best “A 
Thousand Acres of Clouds,’’and next the Sword Pond. With the ex¬ 
ception of these two places, they are all too much belaboured by hu¬ 
man effort and contaminated by the atmosphere of social luxury, 
thereby losing all the quiet native charm of nature. Even the newly 
erected Pagoda’s Shadow Bridge and the Temple of Po Chuyi are on¬ 
ly interesting as preserving a historical interest. The Yehfangpin, 
which I playfully wrote with another three characters meaning the 
“Waterside of Rural Fragrance” is very much like sing-song girls who 
flirt with passers-by in their promenades. 
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Inside the city, there is the famous Shihtsulin (“Lion’ s 
Forest”), supposed to be in the style of the famous painter Ni 
Yiinlin, which,despite its many old trees and elegant rocks,resembles 
on the whole more a refuse heap of coal ashes bedecked with moss and 
ant-holes,without any suggestion of the natural rhythm of sweeping 
hills and towering forests. For an uncultivated person like myself. I 
just fail to see where its beauty lies. 

The Lingyen Hill® is associated with the famous beauty of old, 
Hsishih,who lived here as the court favourite of the King of Wu. 
There are places of interest on top like Hsishih’s Cave, the Corridor 
of Musical Shoes and the Canal for Picking Fragrance However, it is 
a straggling type of landscape, in need of some tightening, and is 
therefore not to be compared with the T’ienp’ing and Chih-hsing 
Hills in charm and beauty. 

The Tengwei Hill is also known as “Yuan Tomb”; it faces the 
Chinfeng Peak on the east and the Taihu Lake on the west,and with 
its red cliffs and green towers, the whole hill looks like a painting. 
The inhabitants here plant plums for their living,and when the flow¬ 
ers are in bloom, there is a stretch of white blossoms for miles and 
miles looking like snow, which is the reason why the place is called 
“The Sea of Fragrant Snow. ” 


—7V. 


(D This and the following hills are all within a short distance of Soochow. 
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There are four old cypress trees on the left of the hill which have 
been given the four respective names,“Pure,’’“Rare,"“Antique” and 
“Quaint.’’“Pure” goes up by a long straight trunk, spreading out a 
foliage on top resembling a parasol;“Rare” couches on the ground and 
rolls itself into three zigzag bends resembling the character chih 
(^l);“Antique” is baldheaded at the top and broad and stumpy,with 
its straggling limbs half dried-up and resembling a man’s palm;and 
“Quaint’s” trunk twists round spirally at the way up to its highest 
branches. According to tradition, these trees were grown here as early 
as before the Han Dynasty. In the first moon of 1805, Yishan’s father 
Shunhsiang,his uncle Chiehshih and four of the younger generation 
went to P’ushan Hill for the spring sacrifice at their ancestral temple 
as well as to visit their ancestral tombs,and I was invited to accompa¬ 
ny them. We first visited the Lingyen Hill on our way, came out by 
the Hushan Bridge and arrived at the Sea of Fragrant Snow by way of 
the Feichia River to look at the plum blossoms there. Their ancestral 
temple at the P’ushan Hill was buried in this “Sea of Fragrant Snow” 
and in the all-pervading glory of the plum-flowers, even our coughs 
and spittings seemed perfumed. I painted twelve pictures of the trees 
and sceneries of the P’ushan Hill and presented them to Chiehshih as 


a souvenir. 
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In the ninth moon of the same year, I accompanied his honour 
Shih Chot’ang on the voyage to his office at Chungking in Szechuen. 
Following the Yangtze up,we came to the Huanshan Hill,where was 
Yu’s Tomb, belonging to a loyal Chinese minister at the end of the 
Mongol Dynasty. By the side of his tomb, there was a hall called the 
Majestic View Pavilion, a threeroomed affair, facing the South Lake 
in front and looking out on the Ch’ ienshan Hill at its back. The 
Pavilion was situated on a knoll and therefore commanded an open 
view of the distance. It was open on the north side, and by its side 
was a long covered corridor. The tree leaves were just turning red, re- 
splendent like peach and pear blossoms. 

At this time Chiang Shoupeng and Ts’ai Tzuch’in were travel¬ 
ling with me. Outside the South Gate there was Wang’s Garden, 
which consisted of a long narrow strip of land running east and west, 
being limited on the south by the lake and on the north by the city 
wall,presenting a most difficult problem for the architect. The prob¬ 
lem was ingeniously solved, however, by having serried terraces and 
storeyed towers. 
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By “serried terraces” is meant building of courtyards on the roof 
gardens, provided with rockeries and flower trees in such a manner 
that visitors would hardly suspect a house underneath; the rockeries 
standing on what was solid ground below and the courtyards on tops 
of buildings,so that the flowers actually grew upon the soil. And by 
“storeyed towers” is meant crowning an upper storey with an open 
tower on top,and again crowning the latter with an open terrace,so 
that the whole consisted of four storeys going from one to another in 
an artfully irregular manner;there were also small pools actually hold- 
ing water at different levels so that one could hardly tell whether one 
was standing on solid ground or on a top floor. The basic structures 
consisted entirely of bricks and stone, with the supports made in the 
western style. It was fortunately situated on the lake,so that one ac¬ 
tually gained a better unobstructed view of the surrounding country 
than from an ordinary garden on a piece of flat ground. This garden 
seemed to me to show a marvellous human ingenuity'. 

The Tower of Yellow Stork at Wuchang is situated on the Yel¬ 
low Swan Cliff, being connected with the Yellow Swan Hill at the 
back, popularly known as the Snake Hill. The threestoreyed Tower 
with its beautifully painted eaves and girders, stood on top of the city 
overlooking the Han River in a way that counterbalanced the Ch’in- 
gch’iian Tower at Hanyang on the opposite shore. 
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I went up the Tower one snowy day with Chot’ang;the beauti¬ 
ful snow-flakes dancing in the sky above and silver-clad hills and jade 
bedraggled trees below gave one the impression of a fairy world. Little 
boats passed up and down the river, tossed about by the waves like 
falling leaves in a storm. Looking at a view like this somehow made 
one feel the vanity of life and the futility of its struggles. There were 
a lot of poems written on the walls of the Tower,which I have all for¬ 
gotten with the exception of a couplet running as follows:® 

“ When the yellow stork comes again , 
let' s together empty the golden goblet , 
pouring wine-offering 

over the thousand-year green meadow 
on the isle. 

“Just look at the white clouds sailing off, 
and who unil play the jade flute , 
sending its melodies 

down the fifth-moon plum-blossoms 
in the cityT' 

The Brown Cliffs of Huangchow are outside the Han River 
Gate,rising perpendicularly like a wall from the bank of the river,and 
so called because of the colour of their rocks. In Shuik ’ ing this is re¬ 
ferred to as the “Brown Nose Hill. ”Su Tungp’o wrote two fu -poems 
when he visited this place,but through an error,referred to it as the 
scene of the river battle between the Wu and Wei Kingdoms. The 
cliffs are no longer standing immediately by the water, for there is 
land underneath,and on top there is the “Pavilion of the Two Fu -po¬ 
ems. ” 


® In a Chinese couplet,which one sees everywhere in halls and parlours and temples, 
every word in one member must have a word of the same class but reversed tone in the corre¬ 
sponding position in the other member. With the exception of “the’s” .this can be seen in the 
translation given herewith. — Tr. 
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That year in the eleventh moon we reached Kingchow. Chot ’ ang 
had then received the news of his promotion to taotai at Tungkuan, 
and I was asked to stay behind at Kingchow, thus forfeiting an oppor¬ 
tunity to see the beautiful hills and waters of Szechuen,to my great 
regret. Chot’ang went there along, leaving me with Ts’ai Tzuch’in 
and Hsi Chiht’ang and his son Tunfu and family. We were staying at 
“Liu’s Old Garden, ”whose hall signboard, I remember, read: “The 
Mountain Hut of Wistarias and Red Trees.’’There were courtyards 
with stone balustrades and a square pond occupying one mow of 
space. In the centre of the pond there was a pavilion which was con¬ 
nected with the bank by a stone bridge and surrounded by grottoes 
and trees at the back. The rest mainly consisted of flat ground, the 
towers and structures being all in ruins. As we had nothing to do all 
day, we spent the time in singing, whistling, chatting together or 
making excursions to the neighbourhood. Although we were none too 
well provided in our pockets towards the New Year’s Eve,we had a 
jolly time together by pawning our clothing to buy drinks, and even 
bought a set of drums and gongs to celebrate the New Year. We had 
wine every night and every time we drank we played wine-games; 
when hard pressed to it, we could still celebrate with four ounces of 
cheap,strong alcohol. 
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There we met a certain Ts’ai who came from the same district 
and,on an exchange of conversation, was found to be of the same clan 
with Ts’ ai Tzuch’ in, but of an older generation. This Ts’ ai was 
asked to act as our guide and took us to the Tower of Winding River 
in front of the college. This was the Tower where Chang Chiuning 
used to write poems when he was magistrate here. Chu Hsi also wrote 
two lines: 

There shall I go , up the towering Tower of Winding River , 

When of something l wish to refresh my memory that does 

wither. 

On top of the city,there was also the Hsiungch’u Tower,which was 
a massive structure, being erected by the Kao’s at the time of the 
Five Dynasties,and commanded a view of over a hundred miles to the 
distance. All the land round the city by the waterside was covered 
with weeping willows, and the place looked rather picturesque with 
small boats passing up and down. The Kingchow yamen was in itself 
the old headquarters of General Kuan Yu,with a broken stone trough 
of lapis lazuli inside the gate, which, according to tradition, was the 
trough where the famous Red Steed of General Kuan had fed. I tried 
to look round for the home of Lo Han on the little lake west of the 
city,but could not find it;and also tried to look for the old house of 
the poet Sung Yu north of the city. In this house of Sung Yu, Yu 
Hsin had lived,after he had run away from the capital during the re¬ 
bellion of Hou Ching. It was said to have been used later as a wine 
shop,but was now nowhere to be found. 
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On New Year’s Eve it snowed very heavily, and the weather 
was rather severe. During the New Year festival we were free from 
the redtape of New Year calls because of the snowfall but spent the 
days firing fire-crackers,flying kites and making paper lanterns to a- 
muse ourselves. Soon the warm wind of spring awakened all the flow¬ 
ers and the spring showers moistened the earth,and Chot’ang’s con¬ 
cubines arrived from up-river with his little sons and daughters. Tun- 
fu then began to pack up and we started on the voyage north 
together, going on land from Fanch ’ eng, and went straight to 
Tungkuan. 

Passing from the west of Wenhsiang hsien of Honan,we came to 
the Hankuokuan Pass,which Laotzu passed through on the back of a 
black cow when he was retiring from the world. There was an in¬ 
scription which bore the words, “The Purple Air Comes from the 
East. ” The Pass consisted of a narrow foot-path between two high 

mountains, barely allowing two horses to go side by side. About ten li 

% 

from the Hankuokuan was the Tungkuan Pass, with a perpendicular 
cliff at the back on one side and the Yellow River on the other. A 
fortress was erected at this strategic spot with a series of most impos¬ 
ing towers and ramparts, but there were few inhabitants around the 
place and hardly any traffic. The line which Han Yu wrote, “The sun 
is shining upon Tungkuan with its doors all open” seems also to refer 
to the desolate appearance of the place. 
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There was only a local commander besides the taotai at the city. 
The taotai ’ s yamen lay close by the northern city wall, with a back 
garden and vegetable field about three mow long from right to left. 
On the east and west there were two ponds, with water running in 
from the south-west corner outside;it flowed east to a point between 
the two ponds where it divided up into three directions: one going 
south to the main kitchen for cooking purposes, another going east in¬ 
to the east pond, and the other turning north and then west and emp¬ 
tying itself through the mouth of a stone gargoyle into the west pond. 
Continuing from there,the water turned northwest where there was a 
lock,and then flowed northwards through a hole under the city wall 
until it joined the Yellow River outside. The unceasing rippling of the 
water close around day and night is quite delightful to the ear,and the 
heavy foliage of bamboos and trees here completely hid the sky from 
view. 

There was a pavilion in the centre of the west pond standing 
amidst a profusion of lotus flowers. On its east bank,there was a stu¬ 
dio of three rooms facing south, standing in a courtyard with a trellis 
of grape-vines,and beneath the trellis was a square stone table where 
one could drink or play chess. The rest of the place consisted of fields 
planted with chrysanthemum flowers. West of the pond,there was an 
open hall of three rooms facing east,where one could sit and listen to 
the flowing water. A little side door on the south led into a private 
residence. The north window looked out immediately on a small pond 
and across this, further north, was a little temple in honour of the 
Goddess of Flowers. 
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The main building of the garden was a threestoreyed affair lying 
in the centre close by the northern city wall and of the same height as 
the latter,from which one could look out upon the Yellow River out¬ 
side the city. Beyond the river, a range of mountains rose up like a 
screen — in a territory belonging already to the Shansi Province — a 
most majestic sight. 

I stayed in the southern part of the garden in a boat-shaped 
house, where there was a little pavilion on top of a mound, from 
which one could obtain a general view of the whole garden. The house 
was protected by the green shade of trees on all sides so that one did 
not feel the heat in summer. Chot’ang kindly named the studio for 
me:“An Unanchored Boat/’This was the best house I ever lived in 
during the period I served as a yamen secretary. There were scores of 
varieties of cultivated chrysanthemums around the mound,but unfor¬ 
tunately we had to leave there on account of Chot’ang’s promotion to 
an inspectorship in Shantung before the season for chrysanthemums 
came. 

It was then that his family moved to the T’ungch’uan College 
where I accompanied them,while Chot’ang went to his office first. 
Tzuch’in, Chiht’ang and myself were left without anything to do 
then and we often went for an outing. 
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One day we went on horseback to the Huayin Temple, passing 
through the Huafeng Village, the place where old Emperor Yao 
prayed three times for his people. There were at the Temple many lo¬ 
cust trees dating back to the Ch ’ in Dynasty and cypress trees of the 
Han Dynasty, mostly three or four fathoms in circumference, some lo¬ 
cust trees growing inside a cypress,and some cypresses growing inside 
a locust tree. There were any number of old stone inscriptions in the 
different courtyards, with two in particular consisting of the two 


characters for “Good Fortune” and “Longevity” respectively written 
by Ch’en Hsiyi. There was a Jade Fountain Court at the foot of the 
Huashan Mountains where Ch ’ en had departed from this earth as a 
Taoist fairy. His image,in a couching position,lay on a stone bed in a 
very small cave. At this place,the water was very clear and the sands 
nice and clean; most of the vegetation was of a deep red colour and 
there was a very rapid mountain stream flowing through a thick bam¬ 
boo grove. A square pavilion stood outside the cave with the 
signboard: Carefree Pavilion. ”By its side were three old trees,whose 
barks were cracked like broken coal and whose leaves resembled those 
of the locust tree, but were of a deeper colour. I did not know their 
name,but the natives aptly and conveniently called them “care-free 
trees. ” 

I have no idea how many thousand feet high the Huashan Moun¬ 
tains are and regret very much not having been able to pack up some 
dry provisions and go exploring them for a few days. On my way back 
I saw some wild persimmons, which were of a ripe colour. I picked 
one from the tree while on horseback, and was going to eat it then 
and there. The native people tried to stop me,but I wouldn’t listen to 


them. Only after taking a bite did I find it to have a very harsh 


flavour. So much so that I quickly spat it out and had to come down 

from horseback and rinse my mouth at a spring before I could speak, 

to the great merriment of my native advisers. For persimmons should 

be boiled in order to take away their harsh flavour,but I learnt this a 
little too late. 
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At the beginning of the tenth moon, Chot ’ ang sent a special 
messenger to bring his family to Shantung,and we left Tungkuan and 
came to Shantung by way of Honan. 

The Taming Lake is in the western part of Tsinan City in Shan¬ 
tung, with places of interest like the Li-hsia and Shuihsiang 
Pavilions. It was most enjoyable to go boating around the lake with a 
few bottles of wine,and enjoy the fragrance of lotus flowers under the 
cool shade of willow trees in summer. I went there, however, on a 
winter day and saw only a stretch of cold water against some sparse 
willow trees and a frosty sky. The Paotu Spring ranks first among the 
seventy-two springs of Tsinan. The spring consists of three holes with 
water gushing forth from underneath and bubbling up like a boiling 
cauldron, in strange contrast to other springs whose water usually 
flows downwards. There is a storeyed building on the pond, with an 
altar to Liichu inside, where the tourists used to stop and taste tea 
made from the spring water. In the second moon of the following 
year, I secured a position at Laiyang. When in the autumn of 1807, 
Chot * ang returned to the capital [Peking] and degraded as a hanlin , 

I accompanied him there. And I never saw the so-called “mirage of 
Tengchow” [on the Shantung coast]. 

[FINIS.] 
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